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iE Ayer & Son 
in Chicago 


HE phrase “Advertising 

Headquarters” expresses the 
entrenched purpose and power of 
the Advertising Agency that ranks 
first in years, largest in experience 
and aggressively modern in the 
treatment of advertising problems. 


Ayer & Son representation in 
Chicago is the vitalized, extended 
arm and hand of “Service” reach- 
ing forward from this parent body. 


Ayer & Son have been established - 
in Chicago for seven years, Ad- 
vertisers more cenvenient to Chi- 
cago than to Philadelphia will find 
at 105 South LaSalle Street a 
personnel completely identified 
‘with the stability and activity of 
Advertising Headquarters. 


Wherever there is an Ayer & 
Son representative there is Adver- 
tising Headquarters in a// its force, 
ING ame Hee allits integrity, a//its stability, 
7 ready to serve. 
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ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 
Federal stands for some- 
thing REAL—the 1tdea and 


the practice of Spectalized 
Service. 





HE great outstanding successes 

in the complex business affairs 
of to-day are all built on the Special- 
istic Idea—that no man knows it all 
about all things, but one man may 
know much about one thing. Each 
great industry has its representative 
on the Federal Staff. He knows that 
trade, its men, its merchandise, its 
market. Talk to him ten minutes 
and you will know that he knows. 





“Put it up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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How the Hickory Brand Was 
Established in the Northwest 


The Strong Part Played by an Unflinching Guarantee 


By Edward "Mott’ Woolley 


LMOST anywhere one goes 
LA in this big country of ours 
it is possible to drop around the 
corner and pick up an advertising 
story worth telling. When I went 
up into the Northwest recently I 
ran into a little spell of weather, 
with an eighty-mile gale and the 
finger of the recording devil 
pointing to thirty below zero. A 
stranger: in those wilds is apt to 
feel a detached and lonesome sen- 
sation, as if infinitely removed 
from the things that ordinarily 
make up ‘his life. He is sur- 
prised that his train hasn’t been 
stalled, filled with curiosity to see 
street-cars running, amazed to be- 
hold automobiles shooting around 
in this northern cold. And 
then—— 

Well, in my own case it gave 
me a curious sensation to find, 
just around a corner or two from 
my hotel in Duluth, the home of 
the Hickory brand. 

Do I hear you say that you 
don’t know it? Then surely you 
do not live in the Northwest, for 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan, the Dakotas, Iowa, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana 
- Hickory hardware and allied 

oducts have become _ staple 

a. ugh the power of advertis- 

It pays a man to get away 

om home occasionally and see 
other folk do things. 

he Kelley-How-Thomson Com- 

any, wholesale hardware dealer 

at Duluth, and owner of the 

Hickory name, states that since 

it originated this brand it has dis- 


tributed 25,000,000 trade-marks 
among Northwest consumers; 
that 180,000 farmers are using the 
Hickory forks; that 50,000 Hick- 
ory handsaws are now in use; 
and that corresponding figures 
might be given as to axes, shov- 
els, horse-collars, and such things 
in general. I am told unofficially 
that the company does a business 
in excess of four million dollars 
a year, and I also gather the in- 
teresting fact that the advertising 
investment has been so low, in 
proportion to the results, as to be 
almost negligible. 

This wholesale house up there 
at the top of the United States 
had its origin in the Kelley Hard- 
ware Company, which conducted a 
retail store in Duluth twenty years 
ago—and still conducts it. The 
original partners in this retail 
business were M. H. Kelley, J. F. 
Killorin and George W. Welles, 
all of whom are now connected 
with the larger enterprise. A. D. 
Thomson and B. W. How came 
into the business in 1902, when 
the present company was formed. 


TRADE-MARK DATES AWAY BACK 


The question of a trade-mark 
was discussed early in the life of 
the corporation, and one of the 
partners hit upon the word Hick- 
ory while contemplating an ax 
with a hickory handle as it lay 
on his desk. I am told that this 
was Mr. Welles, though he mod- 
estly disclaims the credit. At any 
rate, it was he who happened to 


Table of Contents on page 118 
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see one of the clerks idly sketch- 
ing on a piece of cardboard, and 
instead of reproving the man for 
wasting time, suggested that he 
draw a design for a trade-mark. 
This the clerk proceeded to do, 
and turned in the design that has 
been used ever since—the word 
Hickory in capitals, with a dia- 
mond-shaped: figure in red drawn 
over the face of it, like a mono- 


I have to do is to get a man to try a Hick 
After he has once tried it 1 couldn't 
it a Hickory. The Hickory 
ugly and evenly that 
cl . 


jows 
No pads needed. Kelley-How- 
Co. authorize me to sell the Hickory Collar on approval 
guarentee tag goes with every collar.” 


THER GEE 





Guaranteed Horse Collars 


of finest bark tanned leather which stays soft and pliable. It is cut in pairs, making 
strong 


ide uniform. The throat is five thicknesses of leather 


cated at Sauk Center, sixty miles 
north of St. Paul, where he had 
gained a broad experience as a 
rural hardware man. Mr. Welles, 
on the other hand, knew the city 
end of the business better. [| 
judge that their ‘ideas were in 
advance of the average retail hard- 
ware merchant’s, and they knew 
his weaknesses, so ‘that when they 
got into the wholesale end they 
proceeded to capitalize this knowl- 
edge. What the smal! 
fetailer needed espe 
cially was talking 
points that were 
worth while. Good! 
They would make it 
their business to get 
talking points for 
him, and they would 
hammer these points 
home without let-up! 

Quality — enters 
largely into the prob- 
lem of talking points, 
so it was determined 
to buy very carefully 
of selected manufac- 
turers, and then to 
make a strong fea- 
ture of the trade- 
mark. 

“There was at this 
time a good deal of 
agitation on the part 
of. manufacturers,” 
Mr. Welles said to 
me, “as to whether it 
was wise for them to 





ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN WHICH THE HICKORY 


DEALER” DOES THE TALKING 


The selection of the word 
seems to have been especially for- 
tunate, symbolizing worth and 
strength. This trade-mark was 
first used on axes, then extended 
to shovels, and expanded until 
now it covers at least a thousand 
articles. 

Much of the detail work of the 
business fell to Mr. How and Mr. 
Welles, both of whom had spent 
many years in the.retail selling of 
hardware and had the retailers’ 
viewpoint. Mr. How had been lo- 


continue putting up 
special brands for the 
jobbers. Then’ we 
found that some of 
the retail dealers had 
a ‘prejudice against 
jobbers’ special 
brands, because some jobbers were 
not careful in selecting their fac- 
tories and were keener for the im- 
mediate larger profit than they 
were for permanent: trade. Je 
decided, nevertheless, to go ahead 
with our brand, and to: overcome 
the difficulty that. confronted us— 
the common impression that a spe- 
cial brand might be merely an ex- 
cuse to foist an inferior article on 
the dealer at a higher price. 

“In short, we conceived the idea 
of selling our brand at exactly the 
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Be. 


p be the best English walnuts are 
grown in California may seem par- 
adoxical—but it is strictly true. 


To make people in general know that it 
is true—is the problem of the California 
Walnut Growers Association. 


They are solving their problem by iden- 
tifying their best product, as Diamond 
Brand Walnuts, and selling it in 
packages. 


The advertising which is making the 
quality of Diamond Brand Walnuts, and 
the appearance of the package in which 
they are sold, known to housewives 
everywhere is the product of our San 
Francisco office. 


A booklet ‘‘ Advertising Service’’ 
will be sent upon request. 


THE H. K. McCANN CO. 


New York Cleveland 
San Francisco ~ Toronto 


In San Francisco at 461 Market St. Sheldon Bldg. 
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margin of profit on which we sold 
the manufacturers’ brand, and of 
identifying it with the manufac- 
turer, with some exceptions for 
special reasons, by having him 
place his own name under our 
trade-mark. 

“The first concern we induced 
to do this was E. C. Atkins & 
Company, saw manufacturers, of 
Indianapolis, and the first year we 
tripled our account with them. 
This firm was an old one, and 
well known, and after we made 
this dual trade-mark arrangement 
with it we were able to get other 
houses more easily. Now we have 
such names as the Nicholson File 
Company, Stanley Rule & Level 
Company, Greenlee Bros., Amer- 
ican Fork & Hoe Company, Fay- 
ette R. Plumb Company, and a 
host of others. 

“This double trade-mark not 
only identifies the manufacturer 
and gives the dealer an absolute 
check on our prices, but effects an 
economy in advertising. There is 
a double -advertising value at- 
tached to these items that bear 
our own trade-mark and the name 
of a manufacturer who stands 
high. 


WHAT THE DOUBLE TRADE-MARK 
DOES 


“We are able to visualize this 
advantage very often by observ- 
ing the ease with which a retail 
hardware clerk makes a sale of 
these double trade-marked goods. 
We have never found a retailer 
who will not concede this advan- 
tage. They all say it is easier 
for their clerks to sell these items 
than to make sales from miscel- 
laneous linés. 

“Right here comes in our guar- 
antee policy. It is a big part of 
our advertising plan, and it goes 
a long way toward quickening the 
speed of the retailer’s turnover. 

“We resolved to give a real 
guarantee. All guarantees are not 
of this kind, but the Hickory 
promises mean what they say, 
every word. They are absolute 
and unqualified.. A North Dakota 
dealer wrote us one day that he 
had sold a harness to a certain 
farmer, who had just returned it 


with an angry complaint that a 
strap had broken. We did not 
bother to look into the merits of 
the trouble, but wired. the dealer 
to make it good at any cost to us. 
That farmer is a steady customer 
now of our goods. All dealers 
are authorized to replace or re- 
fund on any item that the user 
deems unsatisfactory. 

“When we got far enough with 
our business and were in a posi- 
tion to supply merchandise in 
which we had the necessary confi- 
dence, we turned naturally toward 
some systematic form of publicity. 
That was seven years ago: Our 
logical mediums were six of the 
farm papers of the Northwest. ! 

“These six periodicals have a 
circulation of half a million, and 
reach all of our territory except 


Montana. .To cover this closely . 


we have taken up what is known 
as the Montana Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, which has a circulation of 
nearly 100,000 in that State. 

“We also use what we call 
the ‘Hickory Supplement’ once 
a month in a Minneapolis hard- 
ware paper. This is usually 
an eight-page insert, printed on 
paper of different color, and 
headed with. our trade-mark. It 
is to all intents a sort of house- 
organ, containing our reading 
matter and advertisements. This 
supplement. carries news and edu- 
cational and __ business-building 
matter, and is. well illustrated. 
One feature is the department 
called ‘News of the Retail Trade,’ 
which runs into several columns, 
classified by States in our terri- 
tory and sub-classified by towns. 
This part of the supplement is 
supplied by the editorial depart- 
ment of the trade-paper. Profuse 
illustrations are part of .the scheme 
in the advertising matter used in 
it. 


“It was quite a problem for us 


in the beginning to figure out a 
plan of using mediums that would 
cover our Northwestern territory 
and avoid expensive waste circu- 
lation, but we believe we have 
solved this as well as it can be 
done. 

“To connect the dealer with our 
farm-paper advertising we adopted 
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1,000,000 Customers 
As An Audience 


he small town housewife we visit is alert and industrious. 


“he is fundamentally the same as the city woman—with the 
-ame set of emotions, impulses, desires, (and environment makes 
little difference in this respect), but there is this advantage — 


Small town women are much more susceptible to new im- 
pressions than those who live in cities and whose perceptions 
are dulled by the very multiplicity of impressions received. 
They have more time to read—and consider. 


And despite all reflections cast upon woman’s reasoning 
powers, we have proven time and again that our large family 
enjoys reasoning—sound reasoning—and they are willing to 
give close attention to it and be convinced by it. 


The small town woman reader will follow you more deeply 
than any man will. Show her that you believe in her in- 
telligence. Approach her in a businesslike way with the right 
sort of a proposition, rightly stated. You may be sure she 
will heartily respond. 


And you will have gained a permanent customer worth hav- 
ing. Most especially is this true with the woman who thinks 
enough of her home, the comfort, convenience and happiness 
of her family to do fancy work, sew or embroider for it. 


Over a million just such small town women study, 
consider and respond to advertisers in Needlecraft. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUB. CO. 


WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


ROBT. B. JOHNSTON, Western Mgr. CHAS. DORR, New England Mgr. 

Peoples Gas Building 6 Beacon Street 

Chicago, TIL Boston, Mass. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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a metal sign to mark his store, 
and 3,500 of these signs are in 
use. The design, a_ silhouette 
called ‘The Hickory Dealer,’ is 
our personal property, and has 
become almost as distinctive and 
well known as our trade-mark. 
Almost every one of. our farm- 
paper. advertisements carries a 
picture of this sign, and each ad- 
vertisement calls attention to the 
fact that the sign marks the store 
of the Hickory dealer. 


“We follow up this advertising 
with direct work by mail to the 
customers of our dealers, using 
lists furnished us by the dealers. 
We use mailing cards, circular 
letters, and personal letters. A 
large number of inquiries come to 
us from consumers, and we write 


jo 


Giessen any 


Nise ti 
oe PAN 


C 


We Replace With New Goods 
If The Old Are Unestiofactory | 


ye are jute os apn 3 HICKORY Dealer you buy from 
oe ase. No delay —no quibbling — but 
oar pa faced at new request Isn't that the way any 
article sh be backed 2 
HICKORY Paint is made right before it leaves the fa 
—o in it to such an extent we are arate to back x mo the Wait 


== See This 


‘;3uarantee 





Better Paint—Save Money 


mecpeny Guaranteed Paint covign no acid, 
m pees paints destroys the oil 
the wt bite ees io HICKORY allows it 
a bigger tage oF pigmen 
int pigment det rermines 
HIC. ORY D Dealer quote you an estimate 


Guasasiieeds Paint 


GUARANTEE PLAYS IMPORTANT PART IN ALL THE 


COMPANY’S ADVERTISING 


coleeme 
to be spread ea aster and farther. 
it in a gallop pot HICKORY ee ys 
our t 

ting jow. Le Let bim show 

you before you spend a penny how much Hick. 'Y Paint will save you. 

If there is no 2, HICKORY Dealer in yout town, write us Ask also for color 

cards. They're 


Seetieg-BiowSheedanon Co. Duluth, Minnesota 


them in person and refer them to 
their local dealers. 

“To the dealers we send system- 
atic letters and other advertising 
matter. We take each line of 
goods and analyze it to see what 
talking points we can give, alway: 
looking for something that will 
give the dealer points on which 
he can hang an intelligent sales 
talk. We give him points that his 
competitors don’t have. We em- 
phasize the point, for instance, 
that our nail hammer has claws 
that will pull out a headless nail, 
or that our planes are constructed 
so as to prevent jumping and 
chattering. 

“Our advertising to dealers in- 
cludes large posters printed in 
colors and splendidly illustrated. 
These are for windows and out- 
door use. 

“Then we encour- 
age the dealer to ad- 
vertise locally him- 
self, and we supply, 
free, a large variety 
of cuts for that pur- 
pose. We also have 
various little ways of 
keeping the dealer 
actively interested, 
such as_ gold-plated 
lapel emblems of the 
brand, done in blue 
enamel. 

“In our work with 
the dealer we go far- 
ther than some houses 
do. . Thus we furnish 
him a complete outfit 
for window display, 
and then send out ad- 
vertising to every in- 
terested person whose 
name he will give us. 
We do the same thing 
with stoves, paints, 
harness, and _horse- 
collars. This class of 
advertising not only 
brings direct results, 
but gives the retailer 
a large amount oi 
advertising which 
costs him nothing 
but the time it takes 
to make out his mail- 
ing-list. | Therefore, 
we show him th it 
(Continued on pageg;) 
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Greater New York 
Dry Goods Stores 
used in 1916 nearly 
twenty million lines 
in evening papers. 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union 











stands third in the 
list with a total of 
2,670,263 lines. 


Only two pepers 
carried more. 


“The proof of the 
pudding is in the 
eating.” 





Congress Listens to Unfair Tirade 
Against “The Mere Advertiser” 


“Loose Talk” About Mediums 


HAT a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing—dangerous, 
at least, to a proper understand- 
ing of and appreciation for ad- 
vertising as an economic force— 
has never been better illustrated 
than during the recent debate on 
the Post-office Appropriation Bill 
in the United States House of 
Representatives. Lay critics of 
advertising in periodicals, whose 
criticism is to be taken seriously 
only because official position gives 
opportunity to meddle with the 
mails, sought to influence the ac- 
tion of the law-making body by 
citing “peaks” of advertising in- 
vestment as representative of the 
normal range of paid publicity. 
Question may well be raised 
whether periodical publishers will 
not be discouraged from under- 
taking the issuance of special 


numbers if they must risk the sort 
of vivisection that the Jron Age 
was subjected to in this instance. 
The recent annual review number 
of that publication was seized 
upon by Chairman Moon, in 
charge of the Post-office Bill, as 


an “exhibit” calculated to per- 
suade Congressmen to accept the 
postal committee’s recommenda- 
tion for an increase in the second- 
class rates. 


FIGURES FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
EDIFICATION 


From the Post-office Depart- 
ment or some other source, Judge 
Moon had obtained statistics on 
this issue of the [ron Age which 
he read to the House. According 
to these figures, the weight of the 
January 4, 1917, number was 4 
pounds 14 ounces and the edition 
14,000, making a total weight of 
68,250 pounds. From this he made 
deduction of 10 per cent, or 6,825 
pounds, as an allowance for the 
copies not sent by mail, and thus 
arrived at a net of 61,425 pounds 
as the “probable weight” of those 
sent by mail. The chairman then 
went on to calculate that on this 


basis the Iron Age paid to the 
Post-office for the transportatio:: 
of this issue the sum of $614, 
and that, on the basis of 8 cents 
per pound (the very liberal cost 
figure which he now insists repre- 
sents the expense of handling sec- 
ond-class mail), it cost the Gov- 
ernment $4,914 to handle the is- 
sue. Hence he deduced a net loss 
to the Government on this one 
edition of $4,300. 

Switching to the advertising 
aspect, which is invariably the real 
inspiration for any such Congres- 
sional burst of indignation, the 
chairman said: “Their minimum 
price for advertising is $50 per 
page. This number has 636 pages 
of advertising matter, and that at 
$50 per page would make a reve- 
nue from the advertising pages 
alone of $31,800. The reading 
matter in this edition is 132 pages. 
In the name of all that is honest 
and just shall this Government, 
upon the plea of dissemination of 
knowledge and information, carry 
an advertising medium of 60U 
pages at a loss in a single month 
of $4,300 to the American peo- 
ple? And this is only a medium 
proposition.” 

When the advertising income 
of the Iron Age was, under some- 
what similar circumstances or for 
a like purpose, made the target 
of criticism in hearings before the 
Post-office Committee a couple of 
years ago the publishers later dis- 
closed that the actual facts did 
not square with the hearsay state- 
ments before the committee. It is 
possible that these publishers will 
also deem it worth while to cor- 
rect some of the inaccuracies that 
may be suspected in Judge Moon's 
figuring. But, by and large, the 
harm that is done by such a pres- 
entation might not be materially 
lessened by accuracy in arithmetic 
that would considerably cut down 
the total in.dollars and cents. 

The crux of the injustice here 
inflicted is found in the insinua- 
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THIS STATEMENT RELATES TO 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 
Second City in New England 


Center of Most Densely Populated Part of North America 
Bank Clearings - - $510,908,000.00 
Assessed Valuation - 363,087,700.00 
Building Operations - 

Per Capita Wealth - 
Savings Deposits - - 
Five Department Stores 

doing business of over ~ 
City Population, 1915 - - - 
Trading Territory Population - 


12,047,514 


lines of paid advertising in 


The Providence Journal 
The Evening Bulletin 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO., Representatives 
New York Chicago Boston 
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tion conveyed to auditors, few of 
whom have means of knowing the 
truth, that a special number, 
wholly exceptional in size, weight 
and advertising patronage, is but 
typical of the regular, average is- 
sues of the publication involved. 
Nor was Judge Moon content to 
rely upon inference. At the out- 
set of his discussion of the special 
number of the Jron Age he ex- 
plained: “I present these facts 
not an extreme case either way. 
Just an average case.” 

The advertising income of the 
Curtis Publishing Company’s pub- 
lications is always a basis for 
fearful and wonderful mental 
arithmetic on the part of Con- 
gressmen when they get on this 
subject and from the Jron Age 
the debate shifted to the Satur- 
day Evening Past. “Sixty pages 
of advertising in that paper,” fig- 
ured Chairman Moon, “at $4,500 
a page would be $270,000, and 
one year’s advertisements, 52 
weeks, would be $14,040,000, based 
on the rate’ of advertisements 
that was testified to by the pub- 
lishers of the Saturday Evening 
Post in January, 1914. The rate 
is probably higher now.” 


BUSINESS PAPERS OF NO BENEFIT, 
SAYS CHAIRMAN 


No less dazzling than Chair- 
man Moon’s figures were the con- 
clusions he arrived at as a result 
of his study of the Iron Age in- 
cident. Said he, “These great ad- 
vertising mediums that do not give 
information except perhaps in 
one-fifth of their publications, as 
in the case of the one that I read, 
are of no benefit to the literature 
of the nation. Most of the maga- 
zines that carry fiction carry also 
fraud advertisements, and even 
where the advertisements are le- 
gal they are of but little benefit 
to the American people. I pro- 
test against the continuation of a 
policy that gives the mere adver- 
tiser, the mere destroyer of good 
and wholesome literature, an ad- 
vantage that you do not give to 
the public.” 

In the face of such a tirade no 
practical advertising man can be 
much blamed if he assumes a 
“what’s the use” attitude toward 


the whole proposition of attempt- 
ing to educate Congressmen to a 
more intelligent conception of the 
economic position of advertising. 
However, it may be worth while 
in passing to note one argument 
that has been strangely neglected 
by the advertisers and publishers 
who have labored to make Con- 
gressmen see the light—an argu- 
ment that is perhaps peculiarly 
applicable in this present Iron Age 
case. 

For years the missionaries who 
have gone to Washington in be- 
half of the cause of advertising 
have endeavored to show certain 
Congressmen that the advertise- 
ments in the second-class mail be- 
get in response an immense vol- 
ume of first-class mail. How far 
this logic has soaked in may be 
surmised from the remark of 
Chairman Moon in ‘the course of 
this year’s debate to the effect: 
“That is a fallacy that was ex- 
ploded in the discussion of this 
matter about fifteen years ago.” 
The question now arises whether 
it may not be worth while to take 
a new tack and present the here- 
tofore neglected argument that a 
large proportion of the subscrib- 
ers to the average periodical are 
influenced in the purchase of the 
publication quite as much by a de- 
sire to see the latest advertise- 
ments as by interest in the literary 
contents. Certainly, as every ad- 
vertising man appreciates, this is 
markedly true in the case of class, 
trade and technical publications 
such as the Iron Age. 


Goodrich Earnings 


The B. F. Goodrich Company earned 
net profits of $9,550,000 in its fiscal 
year to December 31 last. Common 
share profits were slightly better than 
12% per cent, compared with 17.17 per 
cent in 1915 and 5.62 per cent in 1914 
Gross sales were estimated at $17,000,000 
or 20 per cent higher in 1916 than in 
1915, but increased cost of raw mate- 
rials held down the earnings. 


Death of P. K. Lowndes, of 
Outing Company 


P. K. Lowndes, since 1909 treasure: 
of Outing Publishing Company, Nev 


York, died recently after an operation 
on the threat. W. A. Miles, severa’ 
years with the company, was elected to 
the vacant office on January 22. 
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Advertisers who don’t use 
Cosmopolitan must go far 
afield to find a reason why 


it cannot be because Cosmopolitan lacks interest; 


Nor because it lacks quality; 


Nor because it isn’t read by men; 
Nor because it isn’t read by women; 


Nor because ‘they aren’t the right kind of men and 
women; 


Nor because there aren’t enough of them reading 
Cosmopolitan. 


Cosmopolitan’s table of contents, its tremendous hold 
on the reading public, its roster of prominent adver- 
tisers, both in the men’s and.women’s field, its illus- 
trious record of results, its peculiar appeal to people 
of the better class—these are the irresistible reasons 
why more and more advertisers are according recog- 
nition to Cosmopolitan. 


Of course we refer only to advertisers who really 
have something to sell to the million out-of-the- 
ordinary families who read Cosmopolitan. 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A. B. C. 
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So great is the contention for 
dominance in magazine and 
newspaper advertising today, 
that the commonplace is passed 
by. The reader’s attention 
must be arrested. 


Successful advertising depends 
largely upon a compelling, in- 
teresting appearance. It may 
be beauty, power or cleverness 
that stops the reader, but it is 
fundamentally layout. 


In co-operation with many of 
the country’s leading advertis- 
ing agents, publishers and man- 
ufacturers, the Frey Company is 
playing a vital partin the prepa- 
ration of national campaigns. 
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Millions of people are seeing 
the work of the Frey organiza- 
tion in every form of printed 
publicity every day. They see 
beautiful illustrations in black 
and white or color, smashing 
posters, exquisite typography 
—thought out, laid out and 
completed in our own studios. 


Leadership as originators and 
makers of advertising illustra- 
tions has been won by our 
ability to understand the ad- 
vertiser’s objective—an ability 
more significant today than 
ever before. 


CHARLES. DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


104 §. MICHIGAN AVE. . CHICAGO 


6G 
WMlustrations 
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“Twice As Much Business 
per Dealer” 


This is the title of the leading 
article in February Gumption. 
It touches upon the sale of 
goods in city and country stores. 


Many of our friends will re- 
member a brief booklet, a tidy 
yellow-covered one, entitled 
“Full Quotas in the City,” is- 
sued some weeks back. This 
never quite satisfied us, espe- 
cially after it was printed, for 
“the big punch” was too well 
concealed on the eighth and 
ninth pages. 


The article in February 
Gumption* drives straight 
home, and gets the story over 


*Gumption is The Farm Journal’s 
monthly house-organ. Many people say 
it is the best one issued. 


without loss of words. Also, 
it covers new points, many of 
which were suggested in all 
good faith by our discerning 
friends among those who have 
to do with dealer-sold goods. 


Among other good things in 
February Gumption are repro- 
ductions of our subscription de- 
partment’s advertising cam- 
paign. Believing in publicity 
as an influence on country peo- 
ple, we use it to advance our 
interests. 


Some few hintful ideas, where- 
with advertisers can increase 
the direct resultfulness of their 
publicity, are scattered through 
this issue, to which your atten- 
tion is earnestly invited. 





Big: National Advertiser Claims that 
Price-Cutting Helps Sell 
His Goods 


Chose Who Complain About Cut’ Prices, He Says, Are Simply Suffering 
from Inefficient Advertising 


‘*7FVHE manufacturers who are 

going down to Washington 
on behalf of the Stephens Bill are 
in reality asking Congress to pro- 
‘ect them against their own in- 
cficiency. But if they cannot sell 
their goods and maintain their 
distribution by advertising: and 
sales methods they cannot do it 
by act of Congress—as they are 
pretty certain to find out if the 
bill is passed !” 

Such is the positive, if unflat- 
tering, opinion of a successful 
manufacturer of  trade-marked 
goods, an advertiser of many 
years’ experience, who came vol- 
untarily to the office of PriNnTERs’ 
Ink. This man is commonly re- 
ported to be a multimillionaire. 
He started with nothing and made 
it all with the use of printers’ ink, 
so he may be credited with know- 
ing something about advertising. 

“From my own personal, selfish 
viewpoint,” he declared, “I hope 
the bill is passed. I should make 
more sales and more profits if 
such a law were on. the books; 
not by taking advantage of it my- 
self, but by letting the other fel- 
low do it. The greater the num- 
ber of trade-marked articles which 
were entered under the law the 
better pleased I should be, for I 
should have so much the less com- 
petition.. But as a matter of prin- 
ciple I think the bill is wrong. 
and it is my duty to tell why I 
think so. I am willing to state 
my view of the matter (which is 
also the view of a good many 
other manufacturers who’ have 
been sitting tight and saying noth- 
ing) and let the argument carry 
its own weight. 

“There” is nothing highbrow 
about .my advertising—nothing 
whatever. You will never see any 
rococo borders or any pictures by 
James Montgomery Flagg in my 
ads. I never bother with the pro- 
fessors of psychology or whether 


the amount of white space is ad- 
justed according to George 
French’s latest book, but I tell you 
my copy sells the goods. The 
woman will have my brand and 
nothing else, and if the dealer 
doesn’t keep it she will go six 
blocks out of her way to get it. 
That’s what I call advertising! 


COURAGE, BROTHERS ! 


“T tell you, a lot of these man- 
ufacturers in the American Fair 
Trade League don’t really believe 
in advertising. Why, look at the 
manufacturer whose total ' sales 
are to-day in the millions and is 
trying to get along on a little 
pettifogging appropriation of $25,- 
000 or perhaps $50,000 to cover 
the country. He ought to be 
ashamed of hiniself. Think of him, 
going down to Congress and pe- 
titioning Uncle Sam to _ put 
through a law to protect him be- 
cause he hasn’t got the nerve or 
the belief in printers’ ink that he 
should have! 

“Why, if these non-believers in 
advertising among manufacturers, 
or these chaps that are trying to 
promote trade-marked articles by 
copy that shoots far and wide of 
the mark, ‘were to take a fraction 
of the money’ they are throwing 
away on non-essentials they would 
have a good fat advertising ap- 
propriation to start with. 

“To travel my salesmen from 
January Ist to December 31st was 
costing me about $50,000 a year. 
I called them all together and said 
I was through with salesmen, that 
my only customer was the consu- 
mer. They thought I was crazy, 
but that $50,000 that I saved on 
the salesmen went ‘right in for 
advertising, not frills, but straight- 
from-the-shoulder stuff. This is 
no new-fangled theory of mine; 
it happened a good many years 
ago. The explanation is this: all 
those salesmen were doing was 
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to get my orders in from the 
dealer three months ahead of the 
time when they normally would 
have to come in. The dealer had 
to have my goods because his 
customers demanded them. I hope 
I make myself plain. 

“How many members of the 
American Fair Trade League to- 
day do you suppose could get along 
without any salesmen? How 
many whose goods are sufficient- 
ly intrenched in the public mind 
so that they would sell, whether 
or not the dealer was ever vis- 
ited? 

“The only. part of my business 
that I really worry about (after 
the quality of my goods) is the 
advertising—the character of the 
copy, the mediums, the: efficiency 
of the whole plan. Why, I don’t 
visit my factory oftener than once 
in three months. But I do lay 
awake nights: thinking about the 
advertising. And way back. in 
the old days; when Tom Dockrell 
was in his prime, I paid him $1,000 
cash for an interview—for a 


single interview—because I wanted 


to see whether Tom could tell me 
something about my advertising 
that I didn’t know. 

“The manufacturers who are 
urging this bill are simply con- 
fessing that their advertising is 
inefficient and ineffectual. They 
confess that their hold upon the 
consumer is so weak that any 
belly-aching corner retailer can 
throw out their goods when some- 
body cuts the price. They publish 
to the world that they don’t know 
how to create an_ irresistible 
consumer-demand for their prod- 
uct. The consumer is the only 
customer there is, but their adver- 
tising is too weak to reach him 
effectually. So they ask for legis- 
lation to mollycoddle and placate 
the retailer, in the endeavor to per- 
suade him to offset their own 
‘ shortcomings. They don’t need 
legislation; what they need is a 
new advertising policy, a new 
copy-appeal or an appropriation 
big enough for the job. 

“The manufacturer whose ad- 
vertising is really efficient doesn’t 
care how often the price is cut; 
in fact, the oftener it is cut the 
more advertising he gets and the 


more goods he sells. Furthermore, 
the cut price is a positive protec- 
tion to him, because it helps keep 
out substitution and new competi- 
tion. Provided that the advertis- 
ing is really efficient. It all comes 
back to that in the end. 


MUST SATISFY CONSUMERS’ WANTS 


“Let me illustrate from my own 
business. I have a product which, 
sells to the retailer for nine cents 
and is advertised for resale at 
fifteen. My price for it is abso- 
lutely inviolable. Any dealer who 
will buy a certain quantity (which 
is not very large) can get the 
best price there is—the same price 
which is paid by the jobber. Yet 
the jobbers carry it; they have to. 
One hundred per cent of the deal- 
ers carry it also, because they have 
to. The price is cut in every di- 
rection, by chain stores, depart- 
ment stores and large dealers, but 
does anybody throw it out? He 
does not! Why? Because the 
consumer demands it and the con- 
sumer will have it. 

“T haven’t had a salesman in my 
employ for years. Those dealers 
who choose to buy direct send in 
their orders by mail and the job- 
bers do.likewise. I make no con 
cessions in price for window dis- 
plays, local advertising or any- 
thing else. If an account is not 
paid in thirty days from date of 
invoice it is ‘cash with order’ next 
time. I don’t care if a concern 
is rated at a million dollars, it 
must live up to the same terms 
which are accorded to anybody 
else. I play no favorites and make 
no concessions. But I do sell my 
goods to the consumer by: adver- 
tising and the consumer insists 
upon getting them. What choice 
has the trade but to supply them? 
None whatever. 

“Every time I see my products 
advertised at a cut price I hug 
myself. There it is in black and 
white—so many lines of advertis- 
ing, at so much per line, to drive 
my message harder into the mind 
of the consumer at no cost:to me. 
The cut price sells my goods to 
many people who would not have 
bought them .otherwise, and it 
often sells six packages instead of 
only ‘one, becatise the consumer 
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Every POWER Subscription 
Solicitor Is 


a Material Pu 


rchased from" 
rie fig: 
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Power subscription men do more than merely 
get subscriptions. They instruct subscribers 
in the value of the advertising pages and show 
them how to use them. They find out what 
equipment or material has been bought from 
Power advertisers, and who these advertisers are. 


These reports, similar to the cards above, flow 
in steadily, adding their evidence to clinch the 
fact that Power readers buy Power advertised 


POWER 


HILL BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


One of the five Hill Engineering Weeklies published at 
10th Avenue and 36th Street, New York City. The 
others are The Engineering and Mining Journal, Engi- 
neering News, American Machinist and Coal Age. 
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“Truth 


NEW YORK department stores used 1,900,000 
fewer lines of advertising in 1916 than during 


1915. 


This means, says The Editor and Publisher, “that they 
are adopting the suggestions of newspaper men to get more 
out of their advertisingto realize greater value for ther 
space. It means also that there is more truth in advertising 
than heretofore.” 

There is more truth in advertising. The Tribune has seen 


to that. Its motto is now a slogan of the nation-wide 


crusade inaugurated by the A. A. C. of W. 


Advertisers are finding that when Truth talks, she speaks 
with a golden tongue—and a 1916 gain of 411,000 lines in 
dry goods advertising is mighty good encouragement for The 
Tribune to keep driving ahead! 


New Dork Tribune — 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 
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getting a bargain. Cut prices 
help me in every way and hurt 
nie in none, because my advertis- 
ing of a good product is efficient 
ciough to maintain my standing 
in the mind of the consumer. You 
can’t get away from the fact if 
you try. It is the advertising that 
does it. Every dealer knows that 
if he throws out my product his 
customer will go somewhere else 
and buy it. He can growl to his 
heart’s content about cutting all 
the profit out of it, but he has 
got to carry it if he wants to hold 
his trade. 

“Now suppose for a minute that 
I listened to the wail of the small 
and inefficient dealer and attempt- 
ed to maintain my 15-cent re- 
sale price so that he could ‘make 
a profit.’ What would he do? He 
would put up a private-brand sub- 
stitute to sell at ten cents and 
he would stick my goods under 
the counter. In every case where 
the consumer asked for mine he 
would try to sell his—try to build 
up his own reputation with cus- 
tomers who were brought into his 


store by my advertising. Fur- 
thermore, I should simply be hold- 
ing an umbrella for new competi- 


tion. If my price were maintained 
at fifteen cents there are plenty 
of concerns who~ might see the 
opportunity to break in with a 
product at two for a quarter, or 
ten cents. The cut price on my 
goods serves as a discourager of 
private-brand substitutes and new 
competition. When the old, es- 
tablished product can be bought 
at ten or twelve cents, what chance 
has a new one to break into the 
market ? 


FRYING-PAN TO FIRE 


“These manufacturers who are 
supporting the Stephens Bill im- 
agine that they can buy the co- 
operation of the small dealer by 
maintaining prices. They can’t do 

The dealer does not handle na- 
ially advertised, trade-marked 
cles because he wants, to, but 
cause he must. He does not 
ant to sell an article which can 
\uplicated in every other store 
1 the country; if he can, he will 
‘!! something which can be had 
’ from him, so that his cus- 


tomer will come back to his store 
when she wants that product again. 
Now, if prices are maintained at 
a level which will give the small 
dealer what he calls a ‘fair 
profit,’ he will seize the opportu- 
nity to push his private brands at 
a lower price. He would rather 
sell his own goods than the man- 
ufacturer’s, and he will do it every 
time he gets a chance. 

“If my business were in such a 
precarious condition that small 
dealers could stop buying my 
goods the minute a department 
store cut the price, I wouldn’t go 
whining down to Washington and 
ask Congress to help me restrain 
the wicked price-cutter. I’d over- 
haul my advertising policy and 
look to the quality of my goods 
to find out why I wasn’t selling 
my goods to the consumer. I 
wouldn’t turn handsprings and 
flipflops for the benefit of the 
dealer. I’d put my whole energy 
into convincing the consumer that 
she wanted my goods, and that no 
other brand on the face of the 
earth would satisfy her. In the 
face of insistent consumer-de- 
mand no dealer is going to refuse 
to buy my goods, and he can belly- 
ache about price-cutting to his 
heart’s content. I might ‘have to 
double my advertising investment, 
or amputate some of my pet no- 
tions about copy, but I would find 
the remedy right in my own shop. 
When dealers can throw out my 
own product with impunity either 
my own inefficient advertising or 
a flaw in the goods is to: blame 
for it, and I cannot remedy mat- 
ters by legislation. 

“Tt all comes back in the end to 
advertising. The manufacturer of 
a trade-marked product has one 
straight, clear road ahead of him. 
He must sell his goods to the 
consumer—the one and only cus- 
tomer he has in the world. If 
his advertising is big enough and 
strong enough and vital enough 
to do that—to make the consumer 
demand his goods—no amount of 
price-cutting can hurt him. But 
he goes up by-paths and down al- 
leys instead of keeping on the 
main road. He attempts to pla- 
cate the dealer by this device and 
to please the jobber by that; he 
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spends energy in retaliation against 
competitors; he worries about 
every complaint the sales force 
lugs in to him; he sharpens his 
blue pencil and shapes his copy 
so as to appeal to him—forgetting 
that there are a hundred million 
people in this country who do not 
necessarily think alike; in short, 
he gets too darn smart for his 
own good. Now he is running 
down to’ Congress and asking to 
restrain the department stores 
from selling so many of his goods 
under threat of the small dealers 
that they will refuse to handle 
them if he doesn’t. Refuse to 
handle them, indeed! Let him 
make his advertising truly effi- 
cient; let him sell his goods to 
the consumer, and he can defy 
any group of dealers on earth to 
get along without him. 

“It is a confession of weakness 
on the part of a manufacturer to 
say that a single department store 
in a big city advertising a cut price 
will cause all the other retailers 
in town to throw his goods out 
of stock. If-such a statement is 
literally true, and not an exag- 
geration, then I tell you, as a mat- 
ter of cold business judgment, 
that the business itself is in a 
precarious condition. It should 
sell under the hammer pretty 
cheap, and I personally would not 
be willing to pay very much money 
for it. If I found in my own busi- 
ness that any considerable number 
of dealers in Kansas City, in Spo- 
kane or in Dallas united to throw 
my goods out of stock and so 
balk the consumer, what would I 
do about it? I wouldn’t go to 
the dealers themselves, nor yet to 
Congress. I would look first to 
my advertising. ‘ I would prepare 
the right’ kind of copy and get 
busy with the newspapers of those 
cities, or the street-cars, or the 
billboards, or whatever medium 
would best accomplish the pur- 
pose.’ 


McClean Business 


Manager 
New York “Post” 
Robert B. McClean has been made 


business manager of the New York 
Evening Post, following three years’ 
service as circulation manager. 


Proof That Editors Are 
Indispensable 


At the January meeting of the Busi- 
ness Publishers’ Association, which was 
in charge of the editorial conferenc:, 
the following message to the assembled 
publishers was read. Careful scansion 
indicates that the message travels in 
part, at least, on anapest feet. 

Mr. Business Publisher, 
The Ad Club, 
Manhattan. 

In. re the suggestion that business 
would grow, that outlay would lessen 
and profits would fatten if publishes 
let all their editors go—we beg to re- 
port we have investigated and herewith 
append our conclusions as stated: 

A number of publishers said to us: 
“Look! Our papers are thick as a pon- 
derous book. There’s cash rolling inio 
our coffers in scads from pages on 
pages of beautiful ads. So why should 
we longer devote precious space—a 
tenth of our paper, with paper so high— 
to stuff that the editors think has a 
place—you know what the stuff is they 
write and they buy. Well, figure a way 
we can neatly demolish ’em, cut out our 
editors, chuck ’em, abolish ’em.” 

It seemed, at first glance, that it 
really might be a most sensible, prac- 
tical business idea, for service depart- 
ments, ad men and such maintained 
that the editors weren’t such a much. 

But when it came down to a feasible 
plan for doing without Mr. Editor Man, 
we have to report that it didn’t prove 
sensible—we find he is pretty darn near 
indispensable. 

For every time service departments 
got stuck we heard them exclaiming: 
“Oh, bother the luck, we’ll have to con- 
sult with the editor, who will certainly 
tell us the right thing to do.” We 
learned that when ad men found going 
was choppy they asked that the editors 
help with their copy; that those who 
were working to get circulation found 
editors sources of good information. 
In short, when anyone got in a hole 
and seemed to be mired in a wallow of 
doubt, he called on the editor, gener- 
ous soul, and promptly the editor lifted 
him out. 

We learned how the editor helps in 
the spread of knowledge, efficiency, fore- 
sight and skill, and thus keeps his in- 
dustry forging ahead—which means 
ready cash in the publisher’s till. 

And so we respectfully beg to ad- 
vise that editors be not abolished but 
kept, since they are the real indispen- 
sable guys whose passing would surely 
be bitterly wept; we recommend, there- 
fore, that all of them stay and that 
every publisher double their pay! 
Signed, sealed and subscribed and sub- 
mitted most gaily 

By SENSE AND EFFICIENCY 
Per Berton Bratey 


C. T. Miller has joined the Chicago 
office of the J, Walter Thompson Com- 
pany as field representative. He was 
formerly with N. W. Ayer & Son, Piil- 
adelphia. 
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The Delineator 


Printing orders for last seven months 


SEPTEMBER — 910,000 
OCTOBER 925,000 
NOVEMBER — 935,000 
DECEMBER 960,000 
JANUARY 1,000,000 
FEBRUARY __ 1,000,000 
MARCH 1,012,000 


Returns not in excess of 50,000 


Printing order for 


Butterick Trio 


MARCH —1,642,000 


Returns not in excess of 100,000 


Advertising rates based on a 
guaranteed circulation of 1,400,000. 
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Us = Telephone 
| Books~ 


Your advertisement can’t 
help being seen often, and 
that’s one reason why 804% 
of the advertisers inthe New 
York City Telephone Direc- 
tory renew issue after issue. 
A medium that gives its 
advertisers 2,000,000 


chances a day is sure to 
bring results. 


New York Telephone Co. 


Directory Advertising Depart 


15 Dey Street, N. Y. City 

















Continuing the Sales Convention 


Through the Mail 


Methods That Have Succeeded in Maintaining Salesmen’s Interest 


By Earl 


ys’ HE bulletins sent out by the 
I sales department should con- 
stitute a continuous sales conven- 
tion by mail. The same estab- 
lished principles which go to make 
salesmen’s conventions successful 
and profitable are applicable to 
the sales bulletin. The extension 
courses of the universities con- 
tribute a splendid example of 
what may be accomplished by 
mail. The sales manager’s oppor- 
tunity to make his bulletins an 
extension course in salesmanship 
as applied to his line in particular 
is obvious. 

The analogy between the sales 
bulletin and the sales convention 
stands the test of comparison in 
many respects. Conventions are 
held for the purpose of education, 
to create new plans and ideas, 
and to inspire and entertain. Bul- 
letins should follow closely in the 
footsteps of the convention plan. 
They should inform, which is to 
educate; they should discuss the 
new plans and ideas which the 
progress of the business may de- 
velop during the intervals be- 
tween conventions; they should 
certainly inspire and, if properly 
prepared, they will afford plenty 
of interesting entertainment. 

The “Come, let us reason to- 
gether” idea of the: sales conven- 
tion may be utilized with almost 
equal force and facility through- 
out the year in the sales bulletin. 
When men are gathered together 
for the purpose of discussing how 
a larger business may be done, the 
stimulus to new ideas and real 
constructive thinking is tremen- 
dous. Properly handled, the sales 
bulletin can be made to do sim- 
ilar work. The personal-presence 
element cannot be enjoyed, but it 
can be closely imitated. It is ex- 
traordinary to what extent cor- 
respondence through the medium 
of an exchange of ideas between 


salesmen as reproduced in the 
25 


D. Eddy 


bulletin will stimulate sales and 
encourage a spirit of emulation. 

The enthusiasm aroused by a 
meeting of salesmen only too fre- 
quently peters out within a few 
days or weeks and thus makes 
the cost seem too great for the 
results attained. Part of this rap- 
idly lost enthusiasm may be prop- 
erly charged to poor management 
of the convention itself. When to 
this is added failure to use the 
proper “follow-up” material in 
the bulletins issued subsequent to 
the convention, certainly the sales- 
men are the least to be blamed. 

When, after the convention, the 
men go out into the field, they 
are filled with ambition and in- 
tent to do big things. They have 
promised and have heard others 
promise. The sales manager has, 
very likely, led the way by a con- 
stant expression of optimism—in 
fact there has been a regular old- 
fashioned revival meeting, with 
their particular business as the 
gospel. But after getting back 
into the cold, gray, matter-of-fact 
world of things .as they are, the 
enthusiasm and fervor commence 
to leak out. Right at this juncture 
is the greatest need for the sales 
bulletin which carries in its lines 
that real and genuine enthusiasm 
which is only developed by réal 
“reason-why” stuff. 


A PERENNIAL “ROUND TABLE” 


This conception of a salés bul- 
letin service which dovetails in 
with the purpose and plan of the 
convention idea has’ been the 
means of greatly increasing the 
efficiency of a sales organization 
with which I am very familiar. 
The enthusiasm kindled at the 
annual January meeting burns as 
brightly in July, and even late Oc- 
tober finds the fire still blazing 
merrily. To maintain that spirit 
of optimism, developed by the 
gathering together of the men at 
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what they call their annual 
“Round Table’ was a problem 
which, for a long time, proved 
quite puzzling to the management. 

The simple expedient of mak- 
ing the “Round Table” a perma- 
nent instead of a four-day affair, 
has had a great deal to do with 
the conservation of enthusiasm 
which has since been accom- 
plished. It so happens that the 
sales-manager of this concern has 
a huge oval table in his office so 
that the fiction of a “Round 
Table” about which the salesmen 
gather is not so far fetched. This 
plan of carrying on the “Round 
Table” work throughout the year 
was suggested to the men at a 
meeting several years ago, and 
met with instant and enthusiastic 
approval. They, too, had been 
seeking some means of keeping up 
a good head of steam. The 
method pursued was simplicity 
itself, but it had the merit of nov- 
elty and the men themselves had 
a personal pride in its successful 
working out. : 

At the real “Round Table” each 


man brings up his problems and 
immediately has the counsel, co- 
operation and advice of his fel- 


lows. After the adjournment of 
the “Round Table” conference 
such problems were and are still 
put up to the sales manager for 
solution. This is, of course, the 
usual method. ‘While this served 
very well, it was the theory of the 
sales manager concerned that the 
men out on the firing line should 
still be called into conference 


whenever practicable and an in-. 


terchange of opinions and sugges- 
tions be thus enjoyed to the ad- 
vantage of all concerned. Through 
this means the sales bulletin very 
soon became a real live thing 
which gave forth information in 
an interesting way, made red- 
blooded suggestions and pumped 
enthusiasm into the whole organi- 
zation because it was largely made 
up of what the men had them- 
selves sent in and usually in their 
own language—plus appropriate 
comment by the sales manager. 
The interest in this bulletin has 
more than once brought telegrams 
from salesmen inquiring where 
the current issue had been sent; 


and when you can get men that 
keenly interested, bigger sales 
must follow. 

A scheme or selling idea actual- 
ly evolved by a salesman is a 
much more interesting proposi- 
tion from the viewpoint of his 
fellow-salesmen than exactly the 
same plan when presented by the 
sales manager. If the salesman 
covering eastern Iowa develops a 
stunt which brings home the ba- 
con and tells about it in the bul- 
letin, it stands a bigger chance 
of being thoroughly tested than 
the same idea appearing as a plan 
figured out at headquarters. To 
the salesmen the scheme of their 
[owa compatriot presents a con- 
crete proposition which they know 
he has tried out and made work. 
Real experience is vastly more 
impressive than theory. The sales- 
manager presents a theory, the 
salesman offers the story of actual 
results which came from his utili- 
zation of a definite plan. The 
men will, as a matter of duty, 
usually try out the suggestions 
put forth from headquarters, but 
they value infinitely more the real 
experiences of the boys at the 
front. Let the salesmen tell each 
other about these things via the 
bulletin and the results will be 
much greater than if the idea is 
stripped of its history and author- 
ship and presented as a sales plan 
evolved by the boss. 


BULLETIN VISUALIZED A REAL 
MEETING 


In carrying out the “Round 
Table” plan further, an engrav- 
ing was made showing the table 
itself. In good-sized type there 
appears the name of each sales- 
man, all of them grouped about 
the oval. The cut was made big 
enough to give each man a place 
at table, though at the real meet- 
ings of the “Round Table” only 
those men whose sales entitle 
them to the particular ‘honor of 
sitting ’round the board, are given 
place there. A system of ratings 
indicated by varied colored stars 
makes it possible to show honors 
on the bulletin in such a manner 
that they are much sought after. 

One of the primary requisites 
of a successful sales bulletin is 
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riginality, with individuality 
hardly less important. Monot- 
mous re-hashed bulletins become 
.bsolutely a wasted effort. The 
salesman perhaps glances through 
them hurriedly for fear he might 
miss some question he is supposed 
io answer, but, so far as any real 
returns are concerned, postage 
and paper could have well been 
saved by not sending them out. 
Aside from actual personal let- 
ters the sales bulletin is the one 
hig tool which the sales manager 
can use to the highest advantage 
with his men. On this account 
the danger of dulling its edge by 
letting the bulletin become a mere 
matter of routine, perhaps indeed 
regarded as a necessary evil, is 
real and genuine. 

A sales bulletin should never 
become a habit. It calls for the 
best thought the sales. manager is 
capable of developing. It must be 


inspirational, informative and al-° 


ways genuinely helpful. The men 
who are out on the job need help, 
but it must be help which credits 
them with some brains of their 


own. When you can link the men 
and their experiences with the 
proper suggestion and advice 
from the sales manager’s pre- 
sumably broader vision, then the 
sales bulletin begins to approach 
the ideal for which it was created. 


SALES CONTEST THAT KEPT MEN ON 
THEIR TOES 


I know of no better example of 
a sales bulletin fulfilling all of the 
qualifications set forth in the two 
preceding paragraphs than one 
which goes out regularly to the 
salesmen traveling for a large 
St. Louis manufacturing concern. 
Among other things, a hair tonic 
is manufactured and a recent con- 
test for volume of sales of this 
item brought forth some remark- 
able ingenuity on the part of the 
sales manager when it comes to 
originality of ideas. In accord 
with suggestions made by him the 
advertising department prepared 
cartoons descriptive of the text. 
Since these cartoons deal only 
with the salesmen concerned and 
the sales manager has a well-de- 
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veloped sense of humor, the bul- 
letins covering the period of this 
contest make interesting as well 
as amusing reading for either the 
salesman, his customers or the 
outsider. 

The basis of the contest was 
that every gallon of tonic sold 
represented a fish, said fish to be 
furnished for the annual picnic 
given by the company to its em- 
ployees in July of each year. It 
was understood that the house 
would pay for the fish thus 
caught. The whole country was 
divided up into five fishing camps 
with four to five salesmen in 
charge of each camp. Each fish- 
erman had to catch at least fifty 
fish for the picnic, else some of 
the folks would be left unfed, 
and of course that would never 
do. The opportunity for working 
in cartoons, showing certain sales- 
men hauling in big fish and little 
fish, operating fish hatcheries, cap- 
turing whales, drawing in fish 
nets full of flopping finny cap- 
tives, not to mention the fisher- 
man who didn’t get a bite, etc., 
made the bulletins full of fun, yet 
with the story well and strongly 
told. This contest and the bul- 
letin handling of it got the 
business in amounts quite beyond 
the expectation of the department 
in which the tonic is manufac- 
tured; indeed, it was so success- 
ful that it had to be called off be- 
fore the original expiration date. 

Returning to the thought ex- 
pressed at the beginning of this 
article that the sales bulletin 
should be nothing more or less 
than a means of extending the in- 
fluence of the sales convention if 
one is held, or perhaps constitut- 
ing the bulletins into an extension 
course in the particular salesman- 
ship demanded by individual lines. 
It is in these things that the sales 
bulletin has its place in the work 
of the sales manager; primarily 
to inform and thus educate, then 
to suggest, and then to enthuse— 
afl the while welding the whole 
organization into one harmonious 
machine by~ giving the salesmen 
every facility to express their 
ideas through the medium of the 
bulletin. The methods we use to 
sell the customer are exactly the 


same ones to which the salesman 
responds. If we tell our sales- 
men through one of their num- 
ber what we have _ ourselves 
learned we gain in efficiency. The 
sales bulletin is the sales man- 
ager’s strongest ally and very best 
friend, but there must be a proper 
appreciation of how best to util- 
ize its possibilities. 


Dealer Wants What He Wants 
When He Wants It 


Havre ComMERcIAL CoMPANY 
Havre, Mont., Jan. 19, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In one of your issues an advertising 
manager had an article on the waste 
and uselessness of the average factory 
electrotype, advertising literature, etc. 
We believe this gentleman has struck 
a chord that is of interest to every retail 
dealer throughout the country. 

During the past two seasons the 
writer has written to manufacturers of 
merchandise which we handle request- 
ing samples of their advertising liter- 
ature and asking whether it is possible 
to have our name printed on the vari- 
ous pieces. We particularly impressed 
upon them not to send us a promiscuous 
bunch of advertising matter as we only 
wanted a sample of each piece of liter- 
ature and as soon as we received these 
samples we would choose such as we 
thought we could use to advantage and 
then order a specific amount. 

We found but a small fraction of the 
manufacturers complied, “to the let- 
ter,” with our request. Many of them 
immediately mailed us a promiscuous 
bunch of advertising literature, others 
sent us a fraction of what we requested. 
Taking it all in all, we found that these 
manufacturers were of little assistance 
to us. For instance: what do 500 cir- 
culars (to be enclosed in monthly state- 
ments to customers) amount to where we 
have 3,000 of such customers? 

Havre ComMMERcIAL Co. 
By W. C. Lance, 
General Manager. 


Wellotan Vice-President of 
Lowney Company 


Harry R. Wellman,: sales and adver- 


tising manager of the Walter M. Low- 
ney Company, Boston, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising. He has been with the 
Lowney company four years, having 
been previously with the advertising 
department of Wm. Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany. 


Dasent Joins Joerns Agency 


Bury Irwin Dasent, formerly secre- 
tary of the Better Advertising Bureau 
of the Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago, has joined the service staff of 
the Arnold Joerns Company, Chicago. 
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Dealer Wife 


aw Influence 


In towns of less than 5,000 there are 
230,611 dealers—composed of general, 
grocery, drug, dry goods and hardware 
dealers. 


Today’s Housewife has among its cir- 
culation the names of nearly’ 50,000 of . 
these dealers’ wives. 


This means that nearly 50,000, or 21%, 
of the 230,611 are turning the pages of 
Today’s Housewife each month—many 
of these 50,000 dealers turn the pages with 
their wives. 


Advertisers who are concentrating their 
appropriation in dominant mediums use 
Today’s Housewife because of its domi- 
nation of the small town field and its 
reader and dealer influence among the 
people in that field. 


Today’s Housewife 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Reproduction of the H. K. Mulford Company’s page 
ad in Successful Farming, June, 1916. Prepared > 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, Philadelphia. 


Effective Publicity For A 
World-Famous Laboratory 


The H. K. Mulford Company are manufacturers in the field of 
science. They are an aggregation ot scientists who manufacture 
products for the use of other scientists out in the field of the world. 

Three years ago the H. K. Mulford Company were manufacturing 
hog cholera serum and had attained a considerable volume of trade, 
in this product. -The use of serum in the treatment of hog cholera was 
comparatively new. The H. K. Mulford Company became convinced 
at this time, three years ago, that they could make a better hog cholera 
serum than they were producing or than any other manufacturer was 
producing and as soon as they thus set their ideals higher they de- 
cided not to market any more of the previous grade of serum at all. 
They had on hand over $300,000 worth of marketable stock. This is 
a fine example of business‘ integrity and idealism. 

Afiother $100,000 was spent in two years on exhaustive scientific re- 
search. The company succeeded eventually, as they were sure to do, 
in producing their ideal, which was a sterile hog cholera serum. This 
means a serum entirely free of all other infections and perfectly safe 
to administer to hogs as a treatment for cholera. 

A year ago the H. K. Mulford Company were ready to put the new 
product on the market. It then became necessary to advertise. 

It was desired that the advertising should run in mediums having 
high standards and which carried influence. The story to be told 
thru the advertising was, briefly, that the Mulford laboratories are 
conducted primarily for “the conservation of life’; that they are the 
latgest biological laboratories in the world and*have the facilities afid 
personnel of staff to enable them to turn out absolutely reliable 
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products and at the same time handle an enormous volume; that in - 
line with these policies they. had now produced a hog cholera serum 
which conformed to their high standards of quality and which they 
were ready to distribute to the general public in any quantity. i 

The H. K. Mulford Company récognized that Successful Farming 
was able to thoroly cover the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the 
Country for them—the territory where the great bulk of the hogs 
produced in the United States are raised. They recognized that 
Successful Farming reached the right class of farmers. They knew 
that its readers have perfect confidence in the messages delivered thru 
advertisements in Successful Farming. This latter was particularly 
important for the purpose of a firm of such strict standards of quality. 
Confidence was the necessary foundation. 

So to accomplish all this Successful Farming was selected as one 
of the principal mediums and the advertising was started with pages 
in June, 1916. This advertising, and more that is to follow this season, 
is bringing the Mulford laboratories into close touch with the farmers 
of the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country. Successful 
Farming is proud to have helped carry their message. We expect to 
give them still more effective service during 1917. Our policy, like 
theirs, includes progress. 

Have you a product that is not properly introduced to the great farm 
market of the North Central States? Our Merchandising Data Service 
is at your command. We shall be glad to have a representative call at 
any appointed time. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher f 


Successful Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Member A. B.C. . 
be Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


Chicago O New York Office 
1119 Advert 1 Madison Avenue 


A Definite Data Map showing the location of 
hog production in the United States. One dot 
equals 2,500 head. Original size of map 9x12. 
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Dependable Paper Service 


Although the turbulent condition 
of the paper market during the past 
year has affected the paper bills of 
all advertisers, it is a significant fact 
that, taken collectively, Berming- 
ham & Seaman’s regular customers 
are getting bigger value for their 
money than the customers of any 
other paper house. 


The reasons for this are plain. We 
do on a nation-wide scale what 
others do only locally. The scope 
of our business is large enough to 
attract the best paper experts in 
the country. The service of these 
experts is at the disposal of our 








customers. 


Our source of supply is practically 
unlimited. We control the entire 
output of a number of the largest 
mills. We do not need to sell one 
line of paper to the exclusion of 
another. It pays to put your paper 
requirements into the hands of an 
organization, like ours. 


& 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago - New York 
St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Milwaukee Philadelphia _ Detroit 




















Ford Dealers Demonstrate Car’s 


Advertising 


Possibilities 


A $20,000 Campaign in Chicago 


(,VIDENTLY the Chicago Ford 
3-4 dealers have given up hope 

! the parent company doing any 
local advertising in their behalf 
his season. At any rate, the 
forty-one distributors. for the 
Ford car in Greater Chicago, at 
the suggestion of the local Ford 
representative, have opened a 
newspaper campaign which, a 
member of the dealers’ advertis- 
ing committee tells the writer, 
calls for the use of over $20,000 
worth of advertising space within 
the next few months. 

The campaign is especially in- 
teresting in view of the well- 
known Ford attitude toward ad- 
vertising, and the copy which has 
so far appeared suggests that the 
dealers, at least, are alive to the 
fact that Ford cars do not en- 
tirely sell themselves. Indeed, 
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Among the million and a half 

Ford owners you will find the names. 
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some of the copy is a direct refu- 
tation of this theory and shows 
on the surface the existence of 
market conditions which lend 
themselves to correction by ad- 
vertising. For example, several 
pieces of copy in the campaign 
are aimed at the growing impres- 
sion among city buyers that the 
only persons who drive a Ford 
car are those who can’t afford a 
better car. Other copy is written 
with the idea of stimulating “off- 
season” sales; and it is frankly 
stated by dealers contributing to 
the campaign that one of the 
prime reasons for undertaking it 
was to divert sales from second- 
hand cars to Fords. 

“There is a large demand for 
second-hand cars,” explained 
Walter L. Githens, chairman of 
the dealers’ advertising commit- 
tee, “which could be 
diverted to our bene- 
fit. Instead of allow- 
ing a prospect to buy 
a second-hand car of 
doubtful value, we 
want to interest him 
in a new Ford. Asa 
rule, people are sold 
on an automobile 
during the winter 
months, but wait until 
spring before order- 
ing. The current 
advertising is not de- 
signed so much to 
create immediate sales 
as it is to add prestige 
to the Ford and place 
it before the people 
who are thinking of 
buying in the spring.” 

As may easily be 
imagined, it was not 
all plain sailing in 
getting this campaign 
started. In fact, 
several attempts were 
made before it was 
-finally brought about. 
Not only were the 
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ONE OF THE OPENING ADS OF THE SERIES 
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usual difficulties met, 
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which come up in getting com- 
petitive interests together, but 
several of the dealers held an 
inward suspicion that the Ford 
Motor Company was using them 
to pay its advertising bills. 


SOME DEALERS WOULD PREFER TO 
CO-OPERATE WITH COMPANY 


“We would be perfectly willing 
to do this sort of advertising,” 
said one large dealer to a PRINt- 
ERS’ INK representative, “if it 
were a case of tying up with 
any national advertising to secure 
the local benefit from it—but 
it so happens that there is no 
national advertising being con- 
ducted at present, unless you 
would call the 1,700,000 Fords 
traveling the streets and roads of 
the country ‘national’ advertising. 
Some of us are slightly at a loss 
to see why we should have to use 
our money building good will for 
a product, the sales agency for 
which may be taken away from 
us should our usefulness to the 
company cease to be apparent.” 

Some dealers, on the other 
hand, take an opposite view and 
feel that it is such an honor to 
have the Ford agency that they 
can well afford to invest money 
to promote Ford sales generally. 
The cost of the campaign is pro- 
rated among the dealers accord- 
ing to the size of their contracts 
with the Ford Motor Company. 
It is understood that if the cam- 
paign works out successfully in 
Chicago dealers in other cities 
will quite possibly undertake sim- 
ilar campaigns. 


Campaign on Thermoid Brake 
Lining 
Thermoid Rubber 


Trenton, N. J., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the J. Walter Thomp- 


The Company, 


son Company. There will be a cam- 
Paign during the coming spring for 

hermoid Brake Lining and a little later 
for the new Thermoid Tires. 


Detroit Company Incorporates 


The Banker-Martin Company, of De- 
troit, which has_ been conducted as a 
partnership for the past four years, has 
incorporated "witha capital stock of 
$10,000. - The incorporators.are Roscoe 
fs Banker, Frank, Marti#®-and. Clyde 

avis. : 


Technical Advertiser’s Atten- 
tion-Getting Illustrations 


The advertising copy of the Morg:n 
Crucible Company, Ltd., now running 
in the technical field, is distinctly un- 
usual and calculated to secure attention 
and arouse interest. In each case thie 
headline is a 
word or exprcs- 
sion utterly for- 
eign to any lan- 
guage usually 
known or en- 
countered. These 
headlines, how- 
ever, have a real 
meaning, and thie 
explanation is 
given in the 
copy. In most 
cases the head- 
lines are Per- 
sian, African or 
of some Oriental 
derivation. 

Iu the ad il- 
lustrated, the 
headline, “Ucha 
Moo” means 
“enhancing _per- 
sonal charm.” 
To the lower 
Congo women, 
the removal of 
their front teeth 
acts aS an as- 
sistance in in- 
creasing their 
beauty, or ucha 
moo. 

Another ad 
has the single 
word “Quah!” 
for a_ headline, 
“Quah” being an expression that takes 
the place of a Klaxon horn as one 
donkey-rides through the bazaars of 
Cairo. ‘“Ouah,” properly articulated, 
wakes up the sleepy natives who crowd 
the streets and produces gangway for 
the donkey rider. In each case the 
headline and explanation are carefully 
linked up to the Morgan carbon brushes. 
In the case of “Quah” the linking oper- 
ation is made in the following para- 
graph: 

“Would that someone would invent 
such a stimulator for those who buy 
any old carbon brush at any old price 
and fall asleep to the fact that the hap- 
hazard chosen brush is scratching the 
life out of the commutator and commu- 
tation.” 

Certainly the advertising possesses 
the merit of. being unusual, and no 
matter where you see it the identifica 
tion is absolute. 
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With Stenotype Company 


Edgar W. Jordan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Stenotype 
Company, Indianapolis. He was. ior- 
merly with the Shaw-Walker Company, 
Muskegon, Mich., and the Warner [n- 
strument Company, Beloit, Wis., in a 
similar capacity. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 32. Time. 


In the valuations which you place on time, 
multiply each business hour by ten. 


Each working hour, normally, calls for an 
hour of sleep. And an hour of recreation. 


Six working days call for a day of rest. 


And the years of our full-blown powers were 
preceded by full as many years of preparation. 


So an hour of your prime, as a business asset, 
makes at least ten hours of life. 


Think of time that way—you easy-going 
men. You who let things lag. 


You who waste countless hours in doing what 
less valuable men could do for you. 


You who permit inefficient methods to cut 
your accomplishments in two. 


You who do slowly what can be done quickly. 


You who cultivate your fields with ox-plows 
when competitors use tractors. 


You who employ mediocrity when ability 
could multiply your momentum. 


You who continue in important positions, 
helpers who must be helped. 


You who do in person what can be done a 
thousandfold better in print. 


And you who use print in a pop-gun way 
when conditions call for cannon. 


The money wasted is a minor matter. That 
is easily replaced. 


But the time is lost forever. And wasted 
time, in your heyday, is what limits your 
career. 


This is the thirty-second of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink y Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or Los Angeles. 
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During 1916 The 
Chicago Daily News 
printed more advertising 


of Chicago merchants 
six days a week than any other 
Chicago newspaper printed 7” seven 
days. The figures are: 


The Daily News. (6 days) 6,031,167 agate lines 


( ) 
The Tribune... . (7 days) 5,909,580 agate lines 
The Herald (7 days) 3,401,697 agate lines 
The Examiner... (7 days) 3,340,560 agate lines 
The American... (6 days) 3,271,014 agate lines 
The Journal (6 days) 2,686,083 agate lines 
The Post (6 days) 1,488,135 agate lines 


The national advertiser can safely 
follow the example of these local 
merchants. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 425,000 Daily 


“Tt covers Chicago” 





Affiliation Speakers Assail State- 
ment Advertising Is Wobbly 


Movement to Start Salesmanship Division Gets Forward Push at 
Cleveland Meeting 


K VERYTHING went along 
~smoothly at the fourteenth an- 

nual convention of the Advertis- 

1g Affiliation held Friday and 
Satwndle of last week at Cleve- 
land, until Charles W. Mears, ad- 
vertising manager of the Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Company, 
’ charged that advertising men were 
wobblers and that the advertis- 
ing business as a whole was guilty 
of gross neglect in not getting 
busy and laying down some “fun- 
damental principles,’ as other 
professions were doing. In sup- 
port of his contention that there 
were no generally recognized prin- 
ciples which reduce the prepara- 
tion of copy, plans and mediums 
to an exact science, Mr. Mears 
quoted from an editorial in Print- 
ers’ INK a few months ago to 
the effect that the only principles 


which governed advertising ‘are 
the principles of business. 


OPPOSED TO THE CONTENTION OF 
MR. MEARS 


Mr. Mears’ point, however, was 
not well taken by the convention. 
Herbert S. Houston, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, who happened to be 
present, took the occasion to an- 
swer Mr. Mears’ criticism or 
point, which he said “was no point 
at all.’ Mr. Houston said that 
“he hoped some day advertising 
would advance to a point where 
facts concerning how other adver- 
tisers conducted their campaigns 
would be unnecessary, because of 
the fact that some great man had 
heen able to gather together a set 
of principles which would make 
\lvertising success automatic. 
ut as that day has not yet ar- 
rived, Mr. Houston said, the only 

ing we can do is to keep on 

thering facts. Mr. Houston also 
ok exception to the statement 
that advertising is making no 
Nein. and pointed to the work 
it the 


Associated Advertising ms 


Clubs. He said Mr. Mears was 
evidently not informed regarding 
the work of the clubs, and was 
apparently not aware that each 
department in the associated clubs 
had adopted standards of prac- 
tice. 

Interest in the discussion was 
further quickened when Edward 
S. Babcox, advertising manager 
of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., took the floor in opposition 
to Mr. Mears. Mr. Babcox was 
averse to letting the idea get 
abroad that advertising was a 
thing apart from business, and 
that success in advertising was 
merely a matter of cuts, copy and 
borders. For his part he disliked 
to be called an advertising prac- 
titioner. He wanted to be spoken 
of as a tire man. He did not 
want to be considered, as Mr. 
Mears evidently wished him to be 
considered, a thing apart from 
the business; neither did he have 
any sympathy with Mr. Mears’ 
idea that there ought to be a set 
of principles to govern advertis- 
ing procedure. 

“It is ridiculous,” declared Mr. 
Babcox, “to talk about a set 
of principles for reducing ad- 
vertising to a science, because 
advertising deals with the human 
mind, and the human mind can- 
not be classified, aa and 
reduced to principles.” Mr. Bab- 
cox was in favor of the con- 
vention as a whole taking some 
action to make sure that this dam- 
aging impression about advertis- 
ing managers being wobblers, and 
the advertising business being 
wobbly, did not spread beyond the 
convention. In rebuttal Mr. 
Mears said that it was not his 
intention to create the impression 
that advertising was a thing apart 
from a business any more than 
the heart was something apart 
from the body. 

The feature of outstanding sig- 
nificance at the convention was. 
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the interest shown by the affilia- 
ted clubs, which comprise clubs 
from Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
and Canton as well as Cleveland, 
in the plan to organize an In- 
ternational Organization of Sales 
Divisions of the A. A. C. of W. 
In his talk on Saturday after- 
noon President Houston said that 
he was about to appoint a na- 
tional committee to make a survey 
of the clubs with the idea of lay- 
ing a definite plan before the St. 
Louis convention to that end. In 
the meantime it is expected that 
the various affiliated clubs will get 
busy at once with the organiza- 
tion of Sales Divisions such as 
the Cleveland Advertising Club 
has had in operation for some 
years. 

While nothing was said from 
the platform to create the im- 
pression that this new move- 
ment would in any way be a com- 
petitor to the World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress started at Detroit 
last summer, it was commonly 
understood that the primary pur- 
pose of starting this. new organ- 


ization is to prevent the possibility 
of a division between advertising 
and selling, which are so closely 
related. This thought is expressed 
in a booklet which was passed 
around to delegates outlining the 
plan of the Cleveland sales di- 


vision. “The interlocking of the 
work of the sales and advertising 
departments,” reads a paragraph, 
“and the dependence for success 
of each upon the other is so plain 
that it seems almost foolish to 
think of trying to completely sep- 
arate the work of the two groups, 
either locally or nationally.” 


SUGGESTS SUCCESSOR FOR “TRUTH” 


IDEA 


Another note struck at the Fri- 
day evening session was the pos- 
sibilities which lay in the service 
idea as a new motto for the ad 
clubs, and a possible successor to 
the “Truth” idea which is at pres- 
ent engrossing the attentions of 
that body. This idea was graph- 
ically put forward by one speaker: 

“Advertising is changing, and 
our ideas toward advertising are 
changing. The old days when ad- 
vertising was used as a device to 


get the public’s money, regardless 
of what the public got in ex- 
change, have passed. Unless ad- 
vertising can render the public a 
service, we should tax it out o! 
existence.” 

C. Louis Allen, president of the 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
New York, bore down hard on 
this thought in his talk on mori 
efficient marketing. Several other 
speakers at the various depart 
mentals sounded the “service’ 
keynote, and the unofficial con 
sensus of opinion seemed to b 
that as advertising grows and 
comes more sharply into public 
focus, the greater the need to 
make certain that it render a dol- 
lar plus worth of service to the 
public. 

In discussing his sales research 
work with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Walter Dill Scott 
advanced some interesting theories 
concerning the motive which in- 
duced American-born salesmen 
to greater effort. He pointed out 
that the motive that actuated our 
grandfathers was fear, but the 
motive which moves the present- 
day salesman is hope. 


SCOTT’S IDEA OF EVERY MAN’S HOPE 


“T wish,” said the professor, 
“that I were an artist. I would 
then paint a picture of the motive 
at work in days gone by and in 
the days of now. Over there I 
would paint a poor-house, the fear 
of which made our grandfathers 
work: And over there I would 
paint a picture of a Ford auto- 
mobile—which aptly illustrates 
the hope which induces the young 
man of to-day to work just a 
little harder.” 

Elaborating on his “painting,” 
Professor Scott told of several 
sales managers who failed to get 
the best results from their men 
because they did not recognize 
this changed condition. He also 
mentioned sales managers who 
realized that salesmen are no 
longer afraid of their jobs, and 
who, by substituting “hope” for 
fear,” were able to get more out 
of salesmen. One concrete thought 
he advanced was the responsibility 
test for finding out in advance 
those salesmen who would be most 
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ely to make good. He said a 
rmer advertising manager for 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
-d to make it-a rule to thrust 
ponsibility on his new sales- 

n the first day they were in the 

‘ice. If they accepted it, they 

‘ariably made good. If they 

in’t he promptly got rid of 
them. 

At the meeting of the Retail 
Liepartmental of the Affiliation 
Saturday morning C. W. Camp- 
hell, a retail clothier of Rochester, 
in answer to a question from the 
floor, went on record as opposed 
to the so-called “composite” ad- 
vertising put out by many manu- 
facturers for their dealers. “The 
composite ad,” he complained, 
“takes away the dealer’s identity 
and to my mind is valueless in 
advertising the store.” 


ART METAL’S DEALER CONTEST 


Robt. E. Ramsay, advertising 
manager of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y., aroused considerable in- 
terest at the manufacturers’ de- 
partmental when he described how 
his company conducted an “off 
season” contest for dealers and 
their clerks. He said sales the 
last day of this contest exceeded 
$46,000. The event was capital- 
ized by a newspaper circulated 
frequently among dealers during 
the contest. The illustrations, 
headings and editorial contents of 
the paper were designed to keep 
dealers on their toes, and dealers 
in different territories were 
played against each other. Mr. 
Ramsay said that interest in the 
contest was so keen that one deal- 
er even went so far as to induce 
the president of a large adver- 
tising agency to return from his 
vacation prematurely to sign an 
order which would secure a prize 

ir a dealer. 

\nother “brass tack” talk at the 
tuanufacturers’ departmental was 
hat of Alex. F. Osborn, of the 

. P. Remington Agency of Buf- 
‘alo. This speaker gave several 

icrete experiences in starting a 


<w brand on a crowded market. 
“ome suggestive points made by 
‘\\r. Osborn were the use of reply 


cards to a dealer’s list, asking 
them what local paper they would 
like to see their name appear in; 
sending out advance proofs with 
space for the dealer to write his 
name in just as he would like to 
have it appear in the ad, and 
sending out suggestive ads to 
the dealer’s opinion as to w 

ad he thought would be the best 
puller in his locality. The idea in 
using such plans was to get the 
dealer to give a few minutes fa- 
vorable thought to your proposi- 
tion before he is solicited for an 
order. Mr. Osborn mentioned one 
case where advance proofs were 
sent out with requests for the 
dealer to write his name in space 
for that purpose. Much to their 
surprise they received enough un- 
solicited telegraphic orders to 
more than pay the cost of the 
space. “While these orders 
would have come in anyhow,” Mr. 
Osborn pointed out, “it showed 
unusual dealer interest.” 


DEALERS DIDN’T KNOW THIS 
CONCERN 


The thought left by E. H. La- 
miell, sales manager of the Hurst 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, was that while advertising 
men may fool themselves into be- 
lieving that everybody knows their 
firm they will soon be disillu- 
sioned if they will just talk to a 
few dealers in out-of-the-way 
places. “When we first started 
out making sprayers,” said Mr. 
Lamiell, “we began selling direct 
to the consumer by mail. As the 
business grew it seemed better 
business for us to drop mail-order 
methods and sell through the 
dealer. So we did, and quite nat- 
urally fortified our salesmen with 
lots of arguments in defense of 
our former selling plan. Much to 
our surprise we found that.very, 
very few dealers had ever even 
heard of us, and in only two 
cases was any mention made of 
our former mail-order activities.” 

Thé same condition, the speaker 
pointed out, exists in regard to the 
national advertising being done by 
many concerns. Dealers know 
nothing about it, and so it is up 
to the advertiser to tell them 
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about it, and not wait for them 
to find out. 

The concluding session of the 
convention took the form of a 
banquet on Saturday evening. 
Among the speakers was Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, Secretary of 
the Navy. Herbert S. Houston 

id: that the St. Louis convention 

ramme would center around 
the thought “distribution.” He 
also said that arrangements had 
been made to hold the conven- 
tion sessions in the new Court 
House now in process of comple- 
tion. The courtrooms will be 
used for departmental meetings. 

A committee was appointed at 
the closing session to draft a me- 
morial to the late Edwin A. Wal- 
ton, advertising manager of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, whose death was announced 
in Printers’ INK last week. 

The attendance at the conven- 
tion was over 500, the largest of 
any of the meetings so far. R. V. 
Mitchell, former president of the 
Adcraft Club of Canton, was 
elected president of the affiia- 
tion for the coming year, and it 
was decided to hold the 1918 con- 
vention in Syracuse. 


Bond Men Hear Carlisle N. 


; Greig 

Carlisle N. Greig, of Chicago, adver- 
tising counsel to the Chicago Daily 
News, spoke to the Bond Men’s Club 
of Chicago recently on “Bond Sales- 
manship and es cata all Later he 
repeated the address before the Bond 
Men’s Club of St. Louis. Mr. Greig 
also spoke to the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis on advertising agency service 
and relations. 


Sayre With American Ambu- 


lance Hospital 

H. C. Sayre, space buyer at Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc., has resigned his position 
in order to volunteer for ambulance 
service with the American Ambulance 
Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris, 
France. He expects to spend six 
epnthe abroad, returning in the early 
all. 


Gray Joins Chappelow Agency 
Roy A. Gray, formerly manager of 
the sales and service departments of the 


Little & Becker Printing Company, St. 
Louis, has joined the sales force of the 
Chappelow Advertising Company, St. 
Louis. He was previously advertising 
manager for Buck’s Stove & Range 
Company. 


Publications 
Increase in Number in 
United States 


ROSPEROUS industrial and 

commercial conditions are re- 
flected in the increased number of 
newspapers and periodicals listed 
in the 1917 edition of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Annual and Direc- . 
tory, just published by N. W. 
Ayer & Son. There are 24,868 
publications listed—a gain of 279 
over a year ago. In the United 
States alone the gain is 354, but 
this is partially offset by the re- 
duced number of Canadian pub- 
lications. 

When the book went to press 
there were 2,514 dailies published 
in the United States and terri- 
tories, 16,165 weeklies and 3,250 
monthlies, 

As was the case last year, the 
largest gain is shown in the num- 
ber of monthly publications. In 
this field there is an increase of 
188 as compared with a year ago. 
One of the striking facts that the 
comparative statement reveals is 
the gain of 72 weeklies. The loss 
under this classification in the 
1916 Directory was 224. Every 
section has a share in the present 
increase among the weeklies ex- 
cept the Southern and Pacific 
Coast States. The number of 
dailies in the United States and 
Canada has increased 20 in a year. 

The same general plan of pub- 
lieation is followed in this year’s 
Directory which has been in force 
for a number of years. All the 
publications are listed geograph- 
ically and the usual lists by trades 
and class are given. 

In preparing this edition, a 
forenote states that 3,595 new 
journalistic enterprises were 
found of such apparent impor- 
tance as to warrant sending for 
copies. Publishers to the number 
of 1,965 responded to this re- 
quest, and of the publications re- 
ceived 1,723 were judged worthy 
of being listed in the new book. 
But before the Directory was 
printed 138 of these had given 
up the struggle, leaving 1,585 sur- 
vivors. 
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Fuller 8 Smith 


Advertis 
The soundly 


organized advertising 
agency will not ‘‘shop’”’ for 
copy and design ideas. 

Copy or designs originated by 
“outside talent” cannot reflect that 
accurate knowledge of the advertiser’s 
business which good merchandising 

and good advertising require. 
Outside artists may be frequently em- 
ployed to interpret the idea. But the 
idea itself will fit the businessand the 
planonly when itis thedirect prod- 
uct of the agency’s study and 
understanding of thead- 
vertiser’s needs, 
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Sweet Orr & Co.'s Preliminary Cam- 
paign to Exploit New Use 


Manufacturers of Overalls Are Finding an Overlooked Market Among 


Women 
“ SELDOM go to bed at These observations are particu- 
night,” said the president of larly pertinent at this time . be- 


a large company that is one of 
this country’s most consistent ad- 
vertisers, “but that I fear I'll 
awake in the morning to find that 
one of my competitors has begun 
to exploit a use for our product 
which I had entirely overlooked. 
Of course, I’m glad to have a 
new use discovered, but it galls 
me to have a competitor point it 
out, especially if he begins tell- 
ing the public about it before I 
even thought of it.” 

In making this casual statement 
to Printers’ InK this keen manu- 
facturer did not wish to infer 
that he is losing sleep in worry- 
ing about the resourcefulness of 
his competitors. It was merely 
his way of emphasizing the im- 
portance of the subject that he 
brought up. This man said that 
it does not take the average man- 
ufacturer very long to find the 
obvious uses for his goods, but 
the unexpected, even undreamed 
of, uses to which 


cause of recent happenings in the 
overalls field. If there was an 
article of commerce regarded as 
exclusively and permanently mas- 
culine surely it was overalls. No 
one ever dreamed that some day 
members of the other sex would 
don the plebeian overalls, but yet 
that day is upon us. Whether it 
is a result of the wearing of over- 
alls by the women munition work- 
ers in Europe or of a growth of 
sentiment in this country in favor 
of simpler work garments for 
women, it is hard to say. All 
that we know is that the. latent 
desire seems to have existed for 
some time and was waiting for 
some manufacturer who had the 
courage and the energy to whip 
it into active demand. 

Among the first to recognize 
this opportunity was the old and 
conservative house of Sweet Orr 
& Company, with headquarters in 
New York City. This fact in it- 





many products can be 
put do not reveal 


Men Wear Overalls—Why Not Women? 





themselves so readily. | 4x 
It takes much think- 
ing and often a lot 
of adventurous ex- 
perimenting before 
these unaccustomed 


clean That isn't possible 
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and pioneering ways 
of using goods are 
discovered. Unless 
some ‘manufacturer in 
the industry has a 
penchant for analyz- 
ing demand and of 
seeing how it can be 
expanded and direct- 
ed into untried chan- 
nels, important ways 
of using products 
may be unrecognized 
for years and then be 
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self is an interesting phase of 
the situation. Very often the long- 
established firm is inclined to look 
with disfavor on the introduction 
of practices that upset the tradi- 
tions of the past. It hesitates to 
accept revolutionary ideas, and 
thus often is beaten to a new 
market by a younger and more 
enterprising competitor. But such 
was not the case with this old 
overalls manufacturing firm. It 
did not let the prejudices against 
bifurcated garments for women 
deter it from going after a mar- 
ket that apparently promises large 
possibilities. 

R. A. Clarke, sales manager of 
the company, started to experi- 
ment with the idea several months 
ago. He felt sure that the kind 
of overalls being used by the 
women in Europe would not be 
accepted in this country. The 
American woman would want 
something more feminine, some- 
thing that had more style to it. 
Accordingly both men and women 
artists were called in and set to 
designing a garment that would 


be likely to meet the American 
needs. Different model types were 
selected from the girl operatives 
in the concern’s factory. As a 
result, overalls were produced that 
look much like a dress and at 
the same time have all the fea- 


tures of the man’s garment. The 
garment has been patented and a 
trade-mark has already been regis- 
tered. 


ADVERTISING IN PROSPECT 


The selling campaign on the 
product has been started, although 
as yet very little advertising has 
been done. However, several plans 
are being considered and it is like- 
ly that in a short time a real 
advertising drive will be set in 
motion. . Thus far the company 
has not been ready for advertis- 
ing. It has been testing out the 
market. It has been attempting to 
gauge public sentiment toward the 
innovation. Several little experi- 
mental campaigns, worked around 
the dealer, have been tried out. 

’ The results from these have been 
uniformly encouraging and seem 
to justify the promotion of the 
garment on a much larger scale. 


One of the places where a test 
was made was at New Rochelle, 
a high-class suburban community 
near New York. Since this is a 
strictly residential center and not 
a factory town, one would think 
it is about the last place that 
should be picked out for an ex- 
periment of this kind. But the 
company had a very good reason 
for selecting just such a city. It 
had already determined to its sat- 
isfaction that overalls could be 
sold to girls working in factories, 
but it was not so certain that they 
could be sold to women for use 
in the homes, in the garden, in 
the garage and in the doing of 
odd chores around the house. It 
wanted to find out how the av- 
erage cultured woman would look 
upon overalls for feminine wear. 

The mailing-list of a department 
store catering to an exclusive 
trade was secured. A letter, writ- 
ten on the stationery of the store 
and accompanied by an_ illus- 
trated folder, was sent to this 
list. This literature told all about 
the new garments and emphasized 
the style and convenience of them. 
It gave the names of socially 
prominent women who had adopt- 
ed the idea. Finally, it invited 
the people to the store to see the 
overalls. This experiment demon- 
strated that women were really 
interested. Many sales were 


‘made, and the company saw that 


it had some basis for being en- 
thusiastic about its new product. 

In the meantime the sixty sales- 
men covering the whole United 
States were busy. Retailers were 
asked for their opinion of the 
selling possibilities of the new 
garment. The interest of factory 
superintendents was enlisted. 
Then orders began to come in. At 
first they were small, but gradually 
increased. Already a scattering 
distribution has been secured. One 
resident buyer placed a sample or- 
der for 325 stores. Another sim- 
ilar order has been received from 
a buyer who represents 250 stores. 

The company believes its check- 
up on the field has been sufficient 
to warrant it in going ahead with 
a more extensive campaign. It 
believes that 4 steady, permanent 
demand can be established by en- 
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ergetic and wup-to-date merchan- 
dising. 

It should not be inferred that 
Sweet Orr & Company are the 
only firm that is going after this 
new overalls business. While 
they were probably the first to 
identify themselves with this in- 
cipient trade in a large and con- 
spicuous way, other manufactur- 
ers are recognizing the possibil- 
ities in the idea. There is every 
indication that before long we 
shall see some lively solicitation 
of the overalls patronage of 
women. 


COMPANY MADE OVERALLS FROM 
THE BEGINNING 


While we are on the subject it 
is interesting to know that this 
company, with its nation-wide 
business, its twelve factories and 
thousands of employees, was 
started on an original capital of 
one hundred dollars. Forty-seven 
years ago James Orr came from 
California to New York with an 
idea for making overalls along 
new lines. He had no money and 
no resources of any kind, except 
his idea. He went at once to a 
relative of his, C. W. Sweet, who 
at that time was the editor of two 
or three real estate publications. 
He told Sweet of his plans, and 
said he would have to raise a little 
money to work them out. The 
editor asked him how much he 
wanted. He replied that a hun- 
dred dollars would be enough. 
Mr. Sweet gladly advanced this 
small amount to his relative. 

Having successfully financed 
his scheme, Orr set about to ma- 
terialize his nlans. He went to 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y., where he 
made up a dozen of the new- 
fangled overalls. Being a tailor 
by trade, he was able both to de- 
sien and make the garments. 
With the dozen newly-made work- 
trousers thrown across his arm, 
he started out to sell them. He 
took to the railroad track and 
started to walk to Newburgh. a 
distance of about twelve miles. 
As he went along, he stopped 
severy farmer, railroad man or, in 
fact..anybody who looked as if he 
might be a prospect for overalls. 


Before Orr got to Newburgh the 
dozen pairs were sold. Being 
very enthusiastic over the success 
of his first selling trip, he went 
into one of the Newburgh stores 
and told the proprietor of his ex- 
perience. On the strength of this 
the merchant ordered a dozen of 
the new garments. Shortly after- 
ward Orr ordered a whole case of 
overalls material from a whole- 
sale dry goods house in New 
York. At the same time this con- 
cern ordered ten dozen of the 
overalls to be delivered when 
ready. When Sweet saw all that 
Orr had accomplished on the hun- 
dred dollars, he became greatly 
interested in the possibilities of 
the little business. Not long 
after this the firm of Sweet Orr 
& Company was started. 

This firm is not generally 
thought to be much of an adver- 
tiser, and yet its annual appropri- 
ation runs up to quite a tidy sum. 
Most of its advertising money is 
invested around its dealers, of 
which it has 30,000 in the United 
States. It uses an extensive va- 
riety of dealer helps. 

This overalls development fur- 


.nishes an excellent illustration of 


a point that has been repeatedly 
made in Printers’ Inx. It is this 
—no growing business stays put. 
It is always in a state of flux. 
It is dangerous for the manufac- 
turer to accept his business as it 
is and to be content with it just 
because everything seems to be 
running smoothly. While he is 
busy “patting himself on the 
back” competitors may be formu- 
lating selling policies or develop- 
ing unheard-of uses that will 
change the current of the whole 
industry. It is true of a busi- 
ness institution as well as of an 
individual that unless there is a 
constant reaching out toward 
progress, retrogression will set in. 


Greenfield Returns to 
“Forward” 


Henry Greenfield, formerly business 
manager of the American Jewish Chron- 
icle, has become associated with the 
Jewish Daily Forward in its advertising 
department. He was previously con- 
nected with the latter publication for a 
period of twelve years. 
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You Should Begin Your 
Spring Campaign 
In Cleveland 


Because 


There are 750,000 thrifty 
people living in Cleveland 
and suburban districts cov- 
ered by a five-cent street-car 
fare—an unsurpassed and 
compact body of good 
buyers. 


Because 


There are over 2,500 fac- 
tories in Cleveland, running 
full-time and paying higher 
average wages than are paid 
elsewhere. This means a 
waiting market for every line 
of advertised merchandise. 


and Because 


Because 


Cleveland has a larger 
number of savings-bank 
accounts, proportionate to 
population, than any other 
American city. The con- 
vinced Clevelander has the 
money to buy. 


Because 


There are no distribution 
problems in Cleveland. Un- 
equalled water and_ rail 
transportation; enterprising, 
coéperating jobbers; wide- 
awake and responsible 
dealers. 


Western Advertising Representative: 


CHICAGO, Peoples Gas Building 


You can cover all of this 
buying power through one 
newspaper, with the largest 
morning and Sunday circu- 
lation between New York 
and Chicago, with 75 years 
of firmly intrenched home 
influence— 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland. Sixth City 


Eastern Advertising Representative. 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building, NEW YORK 
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Establishing a Demand for Mattress 
Made of a New Material 


How the Robinson-Roders Co. Hopes to Popularize “Ilanasilk” Through 
Advertising 


HEN a manufacturer of 
several products has been 
persuaded to advertise one of 
them and the campaign proves 
successful he is naturally led to 
believe that if he should pursue 
a similar course with the others 
he would be similarly successful. 
That this conclusion is not always 
warranted is well known to those 
who have had experience in han- 
dling national advertising. There 
are so many things to be taken 
into consideration before deciding 
the matter that it is not always 
safe to follow what 
seems to be a sure tip. 
It might be said, how- 
ever, that the chances 
for scoring. a_ similar 
success with another 
product are much more 
favorable if the article, 
though not of the same 
character, belongs to the 
‘same group or class as 
the former, and is han- 
dled by the same dealers. 
Here is the problem 
that the Robinson-Roders 
Company, of Newark, 
N. J., had to solve. A 
few months ago it in- 





sively advertised. . The company 
had been manufacturing mat- 
tresses for years, but had not 
made any effort to extend sales 
through advertising. The ques- 
tion to be decided was this: “Is 
the public so thoroughly com- 
mitted to the use of cotton and 
hair mattresses that it cannot be 
induced to buy in large quantities 
our fibre mattresses, which are 
sold at the same price, but which 
we believe are superior to both?” 

A careful canvass of the situa- 
tion indicated that ‘while the 
American public is con- 
servative in its  atti- 
tude toward established 
brands of merchandise, 
it possesses an open 
mind and- can -be per- 
suaded to take up new 
brands provided it can 
be proved that they pos- 
sess merits of a superior 
character. 

Ilanasilk is a chemical- 
ly treated fibre obtained 
from the seed-pods of 
the kapok tree, which 
grows in many tropical 
countries, but is found 
at its best on the Island 
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InK September 28, 1916. 
The quick and substan- 
tial response secured 
from this publicity led 
the company to consider 
whether or not it would 
be advisable also to ad- 
vertise Tlanasilk mat- 
tresses, another of its 
products. Unlike brand- 
ed pillows, trade-marked 
mattresses, especially 
those made of cotton 
felt, such as the Oster- 
moor, have been exten- 
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STYLE OF MAGAZINE 
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in length and from two 
to three in diameter. 
They are picked in the 
dry season and when 
opened reveal a mass of 
silky, cream-colored floss, 
so light and fluffy in 
character that a sudden 
puff of wind will send 
it whirling through the 
air. The fibre is “packed 
in eighty-pound bales 


. for shipment. The Rob- 


inson-Roders Company 
handled its first bale 
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twenty years ago. To-day the im- 
portations are said to amount to 
about 75,000 bales annually. 

On its arrival at the factory 
the fibre is subjected to a patented 
process which sterilizes it, in- 
creases its buoyancy and fluffiness 
and renders it less brittle. The 
advantages claimed for Ilanasilk 
are these: Mattresses made of it 
are 30 per cent lighter than those 
made of either cotton or hair; 
are absolutely verminproof; will 
not deteriorate or break down un- 
der use; will not get lumpy and 
will not absorb moisture. 


COPY EDUCATIONAL IN NATUR 


Being thoroughly satisfied that 
the sales of its mattresses could 
be largely increased by a properly 
conducted advertising campaign, 
the company decided to go ahead. 
Attractive educational copy has 
been prepared for both newspapers 
and magazines. The advertise- 
ments will run from a single col- 
umn to four columns by six 
inches, and quarter pages in the 
magazines. All are appropriately 
illustrated. The style of the text 
is indicated by these excerpts: 

“Just think of a buoyant, 
springy mattress that ‘gives’ where 
it should give and supports where 
it should support. A mattress you 
sink upon gratefully at night to 
sleep soundly until the sun peeps 
through the curtains in the morn- 
ing. Such a mattress is Ilanasilk, 
the lightest mattréss in the world.” 


“Robinson-Roders Co. Ilanasilk - 


fibre mattress is first in comfort, 
first in healthfulness, and light and 
durable beyond compare.” 

“The filling remains light and 
fluffy, allowing the circulation of 
air and yet supporting the sleeper’s 
weight with remarkable firmness 
and buoyancy.” 

The advertisements are now ap- 
pearing in general and women’s 
magazines having big circulations 
and wide distribution. Newspapers 
of the larger cities are also to 
be used, beginning with those of 
Indianapolis and Chicago in Feb- 
ruary ‘and later in those of New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Illinois and Florida. The sched- 
ule will in the near future prob- 
ably include several other States. 


One feature of the newspaper 
and magazine advertising is a 
guarantee under which the com- 
pany agrees that should the mat- 
tress, within a period of three 
years, for any reason prove un- 
satisfactory, it may be returned to 
the manufacturers who will give 
a new one in exchange. 

An arrangement has been made 
whereby a moving picture will be 
shown in 200 cities and addresses 
on sanitary bedding’ made during 
the next three months, illustrated 
by moving-picture films showing 
the factory process employed. These 
lectures will be given in store au- 
ditoriums and public halls. In ad- 
dition, arrangements are being 
made to show the reels in motion 
picture theatres. An educational 
service, which furnishes addresses 
on sanitation and health topics to 
schools, churches and colleges, 
will also make use of the films. 

While the entire campaign is 
largely educational in character, 
considerable attention is given to 
the presentation of arguments that 
will have a tendency to induce im- 
mediate action on the part of those 
to whom it is addressed. The fact 
that the United States Government 
has used 500,000 pounds of the. 
kapok fibre on warships for mat- 
tresses and life-preservers, and 
that the material has also’ found 
favor in many hospitals, leads the 
man«facturer to believe that it 
will have an extensive consump- 
tion among private buyers in all 
parts of the country when the pub- 
lic has become acquainted with 
its merits. 





Gain by Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx 


Net profits of Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
for the last fiscal oe ahd $1,792,002, 
compared with $1,287 in the previ- 
ous year. The ror eps now is 
$2,155,714, compared with $1,593,143 
at the same tinle in 1916. 





Profits in Baker’s Chocolate 


The poard . of of directors of Walter 
Baker & td., chocolate manufac- 
turers, have ae to increase the com- 

y's capital stock from $2,750,000 to 
a6, 000 ‘and to issue $5,500, new 
stock to stockholders as a 200 per cent 
dividend. 
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One of the really notable newspaper achievements 
of the year 1916 was the phenomenal growth in 
the daily circulation of the 








The beginning of 1917 finds some newspapers 
with a considerable number of lost readers; 
others, through combination or price reduction, 
with a fair gain. 


But, in the whole list, nothing compares with - 
the growth of the American, which—without 
change in form or price,—has gone ahead steadily 
throughout the entire year. 


The American’s daily gain in readers 
during 1916, in fact, was twice as great 
as the aggregate gain of all the other 
morning newspapers in New York. 














This 80,000 gain is not the result of forcing of 
any kind; it simply happens, week after week, 
and month after month, every single day in the 
year, some 200 new readers are finding out for 
themselves that the American is the livest, most 
enterprising and altogether worth-while of all 
the New York morning newspapers. 


As a result of this steady daily growth, the 
New York American today stands supreme in 
circulation. Its books show— 


409,480 


AVERAGE DAILY 





Daily 357,691 Sunday 710,626 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE FIRST 


GAIN, and for the THIRD year in succession, 

Edward J.. O’Brien, the literary critic of the 
Boston Transcript, rates Harper’s Magazine FIRST 
in the number of stories of distinctive merit—first in 
actual number—not in percentage. 


From The Boston Transcript, January 6, 1917 
SOIT OO OLS 


In order of precedence based on the 



























number of new stories of distinctiv> merit | 
& published auring 1916, the twenty-two 
magazines rank as follows: 
1. Harper's Magazine ....... oe erecccececcccencOd 
2. Saturday Evening Post...... ecccedseccecces 48 
3. Century Magazine ........ mecner cccrccccce 40 
4. Collier’s Weekly .........+ ecivees oe vacecers 
5. Scribner’s Magazine ..... pecccrvees 
6. American Magazine ..... Doevccesosoce 
7. Every Week ..... seas bn 6 easae nee pooccccnetsad 
i, NR cr nninscdaseeienteuece Pee T | weveceoeme 
9. Everybody's Magazine ......cccccpeeseeesead 
¢s 10. Metropolitan Magazine ........s.ee+- oorcces 23 
11. .Pictorial Reéview ...........s008 Fouabe nko oe 
: RD. MAGGIORE Sccicsvicscccccce an voeseene covecces 19 
13. Ladies’ Home Journal..........eceess eecves 17 
34. PSUR. 246 cs ecnc se cendevion pchbehwa sepia 12 
15. McClure’s Magazine ...........e00 gesccabocae 
16. Illustrated Sunday Magazine. steerocevecooeell 
17.. Southern Woman’s Magazine... 
18. Woman's Home Companion... 
© J 1D. Lille ....ccccccccccvccscccccopoccccgccvccccs 
Ble 9 20: Bupdet Magazine... 00. cccevccsecccscevccss F 


21. McBride’s Magazine ........ Peccvccccopeces % 
22. American — Magasine i vaehesis cccccces 6 


It will be seen from the above that Harper’s Magazine 
published 17 more stories of distinctive merit than 
any other one of the periodicals listed. 





While Harper’s Magazine prints, year after year, more 
short stories of distinctive merit than any other 
periodical, its serials have long been the most suc- 
cessful novels of the year, and its beautifully illus- 
trated articles cover every field of legitimate interest. 


$100,000 more is paid annually for reading Harper’s Maga- 
zine than is paid for reading any other periodical of its class. 


1817—HARPER & BROTHERS—1917 


























Making the Trade-Name Fit the 
Particular Appeal of the Line 


Dress Manufacturer Features Name of Popular-Story Heroine to Identify 
His Garments 


HE matter of whether it is 

worth while to individualize 
and brand a line of products is 
a standard question before the 
average non-advertising manufac- 
turer who is one among a swarm 
of comparatively anonymous com- 
petitors. To him who eventually 
decides that it is worth while if 
he is ever to rear his head above 
the dead level of those who sup- 
ply godds without any identity, 
the next question is, how to 
achieve such distinguishing iden- 
tity for his line. 

The writer ran across a cam- 
paign the other day that in its 
way offers a simple formula in 
the matter of fitting a product 
with a background that throws 
it out in decided relief from 
its surroundings. 

Two years ago there was no 
such institution as the Betty 
Wales Dressmakers of New 
York. The institution did ex- 
ist, but its personality had not 
been formulated. The Gold- 
man Costume -Co., its sponsor, 
was doing a big annual busi- 
ness in a line of more than the 
average priced dresses, street 
costumes, and evening gowns. 
It was specializing on youthful 
garments designed to appeal to 
girls, high-school misses, col- 
lege students, and young wom- 
en. At that time it advertised 
extensively but exclusively «to 
the trade, aiming in its copy to 
emphasize the special charac- 
ter of its line. At one time, as 
a stunt, it offered a prize for 
a name to fit a practical street 
dress for school and college 
girls, from which contest it de- 
rived the coined name “Rad- 
mawr”’—a combination of Rad- 
cliffe and Bryn Mawr. This 


erste 





name was registered and at- 
tached to the garments in a 
label, but no further use was 
made of it, except to feature 
it in trade-paper copy for a 
It was an episode, how- 


time. 
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‘Without style a social frock is as hopeless as Cinderella without a 
mother. i alc cen eo ares teaesas al world — 
the Prince! 


Bony Sale BA is a master designer. She specializes in school dresses, 
shopping di 





ever, in the company’s search to 
individualize its line, and a year 
later, in consultation with an 
agency, it evolved the plan that 
launched Betty Wales Dresses. 
Betty Wales was originally the 
heroine of a series of eight books 
by Margaret Warde that had 
proved very popular. They were 
stories about life in a girls’ col- 
lege, revolving: about the titular 
heroine and following her from 
freshman year through graduation 
and into post-collegiate life. 
Inasmuch as the company’s line 
of dresses is designed to appeal 
to the very persons with whom 
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for » Party Dress of any kind, is that intangible something known as STYLE. 
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To assure your new frock really having style, ste that i bears this label: 
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‘TRADE MARK REG. 

















business dresses, afternoon dresses and social frocks—for 
Gols tad yinihiel yeoman Models are youthfully simple, sweet, 
chemin. sua 0th at ch het Gx ing thas Gctine dems 
Betty Wales” is their style-superiority. 


ves * Us Send You “Ploshkin” cot'el Good ace 


with Coldmen Costume Co. 








‘ ADVERTISING OF. THE TRADE-MARKED DRESSES 


IN THE MAGAZINES 
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these stories found favor, it was 
decided that the name Betty 
Wales should also prove a happy 
one for the garments. 

Accordingly arrangements were 
made with the authoress to pre- 
empt the character. An oval por- 
trait of the young lady in ques- 
tion was made as a basis around 
which the campaign should pivot 
and in the winter of 1915-1916, 
with an appropriation of $15,000 
the advertising was started in 
women’s and fashion publications. 
It has continued ever since in the 
fall, winter and spring with good 
results. 

The various advertisements have 
featured the character in a set- 
ting that will emphasize the va- 
riety of the line—outdoor sports, 
at the theatre, a dance, etc. 

In the Betty Wales stories there 
was some mention of her god of 
luck, by name ploshkin. This 
deity had never assumed material 
or pictorial form. For the pur- 
poses of the advertising it was 
deemed wise to employ the plosh- 
kin as a tie-up in producing in- 
quiries from the copy. So a 
sculptor was engaged to embody 
his notions of the ploshkin, and 
the result was a sort of neuter 
cross between Rose O’Neill’s 
Kewpies and a mermaid. The ped- 
estal on which it stands bears 
its title with that.of its original 
sponsor. 

This little white plaster-of-paris 
statuette is offered at a nominal 
price in the advertising. As an- 
other means of attracting names, 
as well as to keep track of pur- 
chasers, and further to extend 
the advertising, there is a label 
in each garment with a certificate 
which entitles the holder to send 
for one of the eight volumes of 
the Betty Wales stories free of cost. 

This campaign was approached 
carefully and at the start was 
tried out with some 200 of the 
company’s regular accounts. Only 
one dealer to a town may carry 
this line. Now 500 dealers handle 
Betty Wales Dresses, and, accord- 
ing to J. J. Goldman, president 
of the company, nearly 35,000 gar- 
ments bearing the label were sold 
in the fall of 1916. This averages 
70 garments to a dealer. 


This represents about a fourth 
of the company’s garment busi- 
ness, but it is planned, as the 
name and the idea develop suffi- 
ciently, eventually to include the 
entire output under the trade-mark 


’ label. 


Dealer co-operation in the mat- 
ter of local advertising has been 
hearty, the company’s scrap-book 
exhibiting good results from its 
cut service for retailers to tie up 
with the national advertising. 

In addition to the series of eight 
stories referred to, the author has 
written another, telling of how 
the heroine and her college friends 
worked one summer for the ad- 
vertiser, some through necessity, 
others as a lark, and how thereby 
the line came to get its name. 
This has been published in an at- 
tractive little board-bound book 
for distribution. 


Change in Los Angeles Office 
of Lord & Thomas 


John Seymour Winslow, assistant man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast branch of Lord 
& Thomas, with offices at Los Angeles, 
has resigned to enter the advertising 
field in New York. Before going to 
Los Angeles he was a member of the 
copy staff of the Chicago office of Lord 
& Koon for several years and was 
also employed by the Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. Winslow’s place in the Los Angeles 
office will be filled by R. S. McMichael, 
who has been in the copy and service 
departments of the Chicago office. 


Verdict of Guilty in Sargol 
Case 


Wylie B. Jones and Herbert E. Wood- 


ward, of Binghamton, N. Y., were found 
guilty of using the mails to defraud by 
a jury in the United States District 
Court at Auburn, January 29. The in- 
dictment was based upon the operations 
of the Sargol Company, in which both 
men were interested, and which was 
advertised through the Wylie B. Jones 
Agency. 


Ragette With Maxwell 
Company 


R. R. Ragetté, who for a number of 
years has been with . Gude Com- 
pany, has joined the sales staff of the 

. C. Maxwell Company, Trenton, N. J. 
He will have his headquarters in the 
New York offices of the company. f 

M. E. Bradbury has been placed in 
charge of the New England territory. 





Rice to Be Advertised in Three- 
Year Campaign 


Big Factors in Industry Recognize Abnormal Conditions in Food Trade 
as Their Opportunity 


ELIEVING that never were 
Bite times more propitious for 
the starting of a food advertising 
campaign, the Southern Rice 
Growers’ Association is planning 
to launch a three years’ drive on 
rice. It feels that conditions in 
the food trade were made to or- 
der for its benefit. Most foods 
are scarce and high priced. Con- 
sumers are seriously concerned 
about the question, and are will- 
ing to listen to any sort of a 
proposition that promises to re- 
duce their food bills. Here is 
where the rice people come in. 
Their product is admitted to be 
of high nutritive value. The last 
crop was most bounteous, and 
hence the price of the commodity 
is comparatively. very low. The 
opportunity which the situation 
offers for advertising is obvious. 

A short time ago the impor- 
tant factors in the rice industry 
convened at Beaumont, Texas, 
and decided to use the newspapers 
and magazines in letting the peo- 
ple of the United States know 
why they should eat more of this 
cereal. It is planned to run the 
campaign over three years and to 
invest $100,000 each year. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO FUND 


Rice growers, millers and bro- 
kers from all over the rice sec- 


tions of Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas were in attendance at 
the meeting. The plan as drafted 
there was to sign up seventy-five 
per cent of the rice milling com- 
panies in the three states. These 
concerns are to agree to contrib- 
ute one cent for each sack of the 
cereal that they handle during the 
next three years. The members 
of the Southern Rice Growers 
Association have already agreed 
to contribute on the same basis. 
Manufacturers of bags, those 
who deal in rice farming machin- 
ery, irrigation companies and all 
other interested factors will be 


asked to take part in the move- 
ment. 

The only thing that is now hold- 
ing up the project is the necessary 
delay caused in signing up the 
millers. In a statement to 
Printers’ INK about this and oth- 
er features of the plan E. A. Ejig- 
nus, secretary and treasurer of 
the association, said 

“We have not succeeded, up to 
this time, in securing the support 
of seventy-five per cent of the 
rice-milling companies in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. It takes 
some time and a lot of hard work 
to line up the various interests in 
the rice business. I am confident, 
however, that we will succeed and 
that such a campaign will be 
launched in the very near future. 

“The Southern Rice Growers’ 
Association is a farmers’ co- 
operative marketing organization. 
We have about 2,300 members in 
the three states and will handle 
this year about three million bar- 
rels of rice. Our home office is 
at Beaumont, Texas, and we op- 
erate thirty-five branch offices, em- . 
ploying about a hundred expert 
rough rice men. We do not deal 
in merchandise and handle only 
the rices.grown by our members. 
Our operating expenses amount 
to about $140,000 a year, and this 
sum is raised by charging our 
members a commission of six 
cents and a half a sack on rices 
handled for their account. 


RICE CONSUMPTION HERE IS COM- 
PARATIVELY SMALL 


“In considering the following 
figures on the per capita consump- 
tion of rice, please bear in mind 
that the rice year ends on July 
31. The figures for the past six 
years are as follows: 

19927. iv 6.01 Ibs. 1914..... 6.81 Ibs. 


1912.....6.03 Ibs.  1915..... 5.58 Ibs. 
1913..... 6.09 Ibs. 1916..... 5.31 Ibs. 


“From the volume of business 


ss transacted to this date it is evi- 
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dent that the consumption of this 
year will be considerably in ex- 
cess of any of the years men- 
tioned. This, of course, is due to 
the extremely high cost of so 
many of the other food stuffs. 
The people of the United States 
eat less rice than any other peo- 
ple on the globe. The per capita 
consumption of Canada is next 
lowest, and amounts to about 
twelve pounds. In Europe, as a 
whole at normal times, it is about 
thirty pounds. ‘The people of 
Porto Rico and Cuba eat about 
one hundred and_ twenty-five 
pounds, and I presume the con- 
sumption in British India and 
China and Japan is in excess of 
these figures. 


CO-OPERATION SOUGHT 


“It is going to take an advertis- 
ing campaign conducted over a 
period of years to standardize and 
stapleize rice. Our own associa- 
tion is not strong enough finan- 
cially to bear this entire burden, 
and we must have the co-opera- 
tion of the millers, who are, of 
course, the manufacturers. We 
have no disposition to shirk our 
fair share of this expense, but 
we do feel that this is primarily 
the work of the manufacturers. 

“Our association has placed an 
order for a half million cook- 
books, containing over a hundred 
rice recipes. 

“The question of the selection 
of an advertising manager or 
agency to handle this campaign 
to exploit rice will not be taken 
up until after the necessary funds 
have been raised. We realize that 
there are a lot of brains in the 
advertising business to-day, and 
all of our work will be mapped 
out and carried to completion by 
some recognized agency.” 

After the required number of 
contracts have been obtained from 
the millers, another meeting will 
be held. At this time further de- 
tails will be completed and ar- 
rangements will be made to get 
the actual work of the campaign 
under way. It is understood that 
a separate corporation, to handle 
the advertising, will be formed, 
and that offices will be established 
in some convenient center, 
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“Adjustment Letters” Instead 
of “Complaints” 


In wideawake concerns the handling 
of complaints is regarded as a matter 
of prime importance. In some houses 
the sales correspondents are impressed 
with the need of the just-right tactics 
in answering a letter of complaint. 

A. M. Franklin, advertising manager 
of E. Kirstein Sons Company, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., sends Printers’ Inx his 
“Helps for Letter Writing” which was 
compiled for the idance of his cor- 
respondents. Under the heading of 
“Complaint,” his instructions run: 

“COMPLAINT—a word with a dis- 
agrecable sound. If you never use it 
you will never make the mistake of 
telling a customer that he has written 
a ‘complaint.’ Say simply ‘your IJ2tter 
of August 2’ with or without reference 
to the subject of that letter. Trouble 
is certain to occur. Every business man 
knows that he must expect a certain 
eran of trouble with his orders. 

ven in dealing with the best firms 
mistakes will be made, delays will oc- 
cur, some goods will be unsatisfactory. 
Any merchant, ro matter how care- 
fully he has syst>matized his buying 
and his management, will need to re- 
turn goods and cancel orders, or will 
check an invoice wrongly, or will com- 
mit some of the multitude of errors 
possible when sending orders and re- 
ceiving goods. Trouble with orders is 
certain to arise. 

“In large houses most of the letters 
relating to trouble with orders may be 
written by a claim department, which 
grants or refuses actual claims made 
on the house; or by a ‘credit merchan- 
dise’ department to which returned mer- 
chandise is sent, so that it may be cred- 
ited to the account of the merchant re- 
turning it. Some firms establish a ‘com- 
plaint department’ to handle difficult sit- 
uations, but most firms recognize that 
‘complaint’ is an ugly word and prefer 
to dignify the task of the department 
by giving it a better name. While the 
‘adjustment’ is frequently re- 
stricted to mean the payment of a claim, 
still it also means the settling of any 
question at issue, and the general term 
‘adjustment letters’ is the best to cover 
all this class of correspondence.” 


Sears-Roebuck Stock Dividend 


Sears-Roebuck directors have de- 
clared a 25 per cent stock dividend, in- 
creasing the common stock to $75,000,- 
000. m April 1, 1915, a similar divi- 
dend of stock amounting to $20,000,000 
was declared. 

The regular dividend rate has been 
increased from 7 to 8 per cent. 


H. B. Camp with the Adver- 
tising Service Co. 

} : ae ge formerly with the 
United States Printing and Lithograph 
Company, Cincinnati and New York, 
and later with the McLain-Hadden- 
Simpers Company, has joined the Ad- 
vertising Service Company, Cincinnati, 
and has been elected secretary, 
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Reaching three-quarters 
of a million homes and 
having the enthusiastic 
co-operation of fifteen 
thousand progressive retail 
merchants, ours is a real 
merchandising service. 


We have made splendid records 
with one hundred accounts; may 
we explain the plan to you? 


The People’s Popular Monthly 


with concentration in the middle west 


Des Moines, Iowa 








Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Brooklyn Rapid Tra bsit 
Because: | 
| 


The B. R. T. covers the greatest Hot 
and as extra good ‘measure, the B. R. |. is 
the greatest Highway in the world—}—B 





Mr. Advertiser: Seqd fe 
“Broadway and tie C 
and learn about this moneymak 


BROADWAY SUBWAY and HOME BOROUGHS 
Telephone 6311 Cortlandt | 
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the advertising of 


e Buying Community in the world— 
.is about to open its Subway through 
— Broadway. 





Seqd for the new booklet, 
id the City of Homes”’ 


oneyjmaking possibility for you. 






HS CAR ADVERTISING COMPANY, Inc. 
31 Nassau Street, New York 
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RESULTS 


Are what you want 
That is what counts most in Direct Advertising 


RINTING THAT PULLS requires not only 

technical knowledge of the line to be exploited, but 
exceptional artistic and constructive ability behind it to 
second your efforts. By studious endeavor and through 
experience attained by business connections in the many 
years of devotion to commercial, color, advertising and 
other printed matter, that is better than the ordinary, 
we are qualified to produce Direct Advertising litera- 
ture that will make you gratifying business returns. 











SERV. ICE —That starts 

as soon as you talk busi- 
ness—such as size, margin, 
arrangement of copy, style 
of type to use, selection of 
display type, proper com- 
bination of paper, ink and 
binding to secure harmony, 
etc.—and ends only on re- 
ceipt of delivery on time. 


WE want some of your printing trade. 


UALIT Y—This tech- 

nical and practical 
knowledge, together with 
the zealous application of 
same by craftsmen who 
are ever on their toes to 
excel, furnishes style and 
class that stamp distinction 
on your advertising, there- 
by commanding attention. 


If you will 


confer with us on the wants of your customers, and 
wish-they-were customers, we will elucidate a profit- 


sharing proposition. 


Phone, call or write 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Eighth Avenue—33rd to 34th Streets 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 









































How Publishers Regard Proposed 
Political Advertising Restrictions 





Newspaper Representatives Appear For and Against Owen Measure 


§ status of political adver- 
tising, present and prospective, 
in the United States was the sub- 
ject during the past week of very 
lively discussion by newspaper 
publishers who appeared before 
the sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections 
of the United States Senate 
which has under consideration the 
Corrupt Practices Bill. Very de- 
termined opposition has manifest- 
ed itself on the part of publish- 
ers and advertising managers 
since Printers’ INK outlined the 
purpose of Senator Owen to put 
through an Act that would require 
all paid political matter to be 
marked “Advertisement,” would 
prohibit the fixing of a higher 
rate for political copy than for 
other advertising, etc., etc. 

P. Glass, publisher of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, was the 
principal protestant who appeared 
before the Senate body. He ex- 
plained that he appeared on be- 
half of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, an organ- 
ization of 400 of the principal 
dailies of the country. Explain- 
ing that many newspaper publish- 
ers are alarmed over the pro- 
posed “limitation,” Mr. Glass 
argued that with paper prices for 
1917 averaging 50 to 75 per cent 
higher than in 1916 this is no 
time “to hamper the newspaper.” 
“There never was a time when 
the newspaper could less afford 
to be crippled in a financial way,” 
he remarked. 

Taking up the question of ad- 
vertising rates Mr. Glass said: 
“The reason, in a very large num- 
ber of cases, that a newspaper 
charges more for political adver- 
tising than it does for commercial 
advertising is that a newspaper 
has to print in connection with 
elections: and campaigns a vast 
deal of news matter about candi- 
dates that is more or less adver- 
tising. So, from the standpoint 
of the newspaper publisher, he 


e ber of papers in my own State 


thinks that he should even up on 
that class of advertising and get 
better rates for it. 

“There are very few newspa- 
pers that have an absolutely uni- 
form rate of advertising,” Mr. 
Glass asserted. He explained that 
a large city paper may charge de- 
partment stores for their adver- 
tising at a rate considerably less 
than that secured from its finan- 
cial advertising, such as bonds, 
stocks, etc. 


WHAT EFFECT WOULD BE ON 
ADVERTISING 


“The department store adver- 
tising covers pages and pages of 
the newspaper, hence they en- 
deavor to even up on this class of 
business. Frequently the store ad- 
vertising is Placed on pages which 
are given, in part, to other mat- 
ter, advertising and news matter. 
This cannot be said about finan- 
cial advertising, which the papers 
are required to print separate 
from other advertising and gen- 
erally along with news matter. 
Why should you undertake to say 
in your bill that newspapers shall 
charge the same rate for all 
classes of advertising, whether 
commercial or political? To say 
that they should be at the same 
rate is not quite logical, not quite 
fair and not expedient. And to 
say it, the result will be that the 
newspapers will diminish the vol- 
ume of their advertising.” 

Senator Reed interrupted Mr. 
Glass to explain that it was the 
idea of the Senatorial sub-com- 
mittee that worked with Senator 
Owen in framing the bill to de- 
vise means “to prevent the pur- 
chase of the influence of a paper 
by excessive rates for advertis- 
ing.” As though to answer his 
own question whether it be not 
possible to get the influence of 
some papers by inserting large 
advertisements, Senator Reed re- 
marked: “I can show you a num- 
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that were remarkably silent until 
there appeared in the advertising 
columns of other papers large 
advertisements regarding certain 
candidates.” 

“I think you are exaggerating 
the evil,” declared Publisher 
Glass, who expressed disbelief 
that there is so much as one case 
in a thousand where acceptance 
of advertising at excessive rates 
implies the purchase of the influ- 
ence of the paper. The witness 
also made it clear that he thought 
that political advertisements 
should be marked, and, while he 
insisted that a newspaper should 
be allowed to charge what it 
pleases for advertising, he added: 
“However, I don’t think it should 
charge Republicans more than 
Democrats, and vice versa. They 
should charge for political adver- 
tisements at the same rate.” 

Senator Walsh asked Mr. Glass 
how he would deal with the pub- 
lisher of a newspaper, the only 
official organ of its party in a 
State, who, on the eve of a Presi- 
dential election, virtually “held 
up” the party management for a 
large sum, at the same time giv- 
ing greater prominence in its col- 
umns to the paid advertisements 
of the opposition party than to 
the announcements (paid or oth- 
erwise) of the party of its alle- 
giance. “I would have fought 
that publisher,” answered Mr. 
Glass, “with the same sort of pub- 
licity that he used. I would have 
exposed the true situation. I 
would cut the ground from under 
that newspaper by exposing it. 
There are plenty of other papers 
in that State. I would fight pub- 
licity with publicity. I think it is 
very dangerous to try to regulate 
the newspapers in this country. 
Take them, by and large, I think 
that we should not, especially by 
a Congressional measure, attempt 
to muzzle and shackle them.” 

Senator Reed admitted, in due 
course, that he realized the diffi- 
culty of limiting the rate on po- 
litical advertising to that on com- 
mercial advertising where there 
is no single rate on the latter and 
he asked Mr. Glass if he could 
suggest a phrase to be put in the 
act that would accomplish what 
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the subcommittee desires and yet 
not prove irksome to publishers. 
Mr. Glass suggested a substitute 
as follows: “Provided this act 
shall not apply to the expenditures 
of any individual, party or asso- 
ciation used in or for the pur- 
chase of advertising in any news- 
paper, periodical, billboard, bul- 
letin or other. publication when 
such advertising shall be legiti- 
mate argument or information on 
the pending issue, and not libelous 
or scurrilous in character and 
when such publication, advertise- 
ment or announcement shall bear 
in type no smaller than 12 point 
the name of the person or per- 
sons or party or organization re- 
sponsible for its publication, and 
pay for the same.” 

Publisher Glass took sharp is- 
sue with the subcommittee on 
those features of the pending bill . 
that would limit the amount of 
money that can be used in a cam- 
paign, in so far as the expendi- 
tures apply to advertising. He 
saw no reason why an individual 
should not expend $1,000,000 in 
advertising if he so chooses, and 
he took the ground that the bill 
as drawn would prevent such ad- 
vertising as was done by Henry 
Ford and John Wanamaker dur- 
ing the last Presidential cam- 
paign. 

EDITOR IN OPPOSITION TO MR. 

GLASS 


Following Mr. Glass in appear- 
ance before the committee came 
Harvey Ingham, editor of the Des 
Moines’ Register and Tribune, 
who took the opposite view. His 
most forceful expression was 
called forth in answer to Sena- 
tor Kenyon, who asked: “I want 
to know whether you feel that 
this provision in relation to po- 
litical advertising, providing it 
shall not be in excess of charges 
for commercial advertising, un- 
duly hampers or works injustice 
to the newspapers?” 

“Tt would not work against the 
newspapers,” declared Mr. Ing- 
ham, “if you take into account 
the classification of advertising 
rates the newspapers already have. 
There are a great many varieties 


(Continued on page II0) 

















tises to Raise 


Manufacturer of “Parts” Adver- 


Boat-Building 


Standards 


He Could Not Hope to Increase His Sales Largely Until Better Methods 
in the Industry That Provided His Market Were Established 
—How He Did It 


By C. C. Casey 


N the several hundred lines of 

business there are many thou- 
sands which depend in a large 
measure upon the progressiveness 
of other businesses, maybe even 
of other industries, for their own 
success. 

Most advertising men will re- 
member the surprise which was 
expressed when, about three years 
ago, the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company started a popular-maga- 
zine campaign on automobile axles 
and roller-bearings. 

To the advertising man drilled 
only in mail-order selling such a 
broad merchandising effort looked 
like a far step, and one which 
might not find a landing on terra 
firma beyond. 

Readers of popular magazines 
had no use for automobile axles 
nor roller-bearings as such, and 
it looked much like a 99 per cent 
wasted circulation use of mediums. 
But the campaign was not designed 
to sell automobile axles nor roller- 
bearings in the ordinary sense— 
it was only desired and intended 
to make the general buyer of au- 
tomobiles prefer a certain kind of 
axle and roller-bearing in the ma- 
chine he bought. 

The success of the campaign has 
not been announced from the 
housetops exactly, but it has been 
pretty graphically proclaimed in 
its continuance on a large scale. 


The gigantic additions to the big 


Detroit factory stand as a living 
and growing proof of the success 
of the merchandising plan. 

The problems involved in mar- 
keting a product which can_be 
sold only indirectly were formerly 
never even discussed with the ad- 
vertising man. If advertising was 
used, it appeared almost exclu- 
sively in trade-papers reaching the 





makers of goods in which the ma- 
terials were used, and the adver- 
tising man employed to handle 
that advertising was often merely 
a “rubber-stamp” advertising man. 
He did little of the broad mer- 
chandising work which the bigger 
advertising men of to-day are do- 
ing. 

Advertising was looked upon 
either as a “salesman” sent out 
to get mail-orders, or as an edu- 
cational influence on the users of 
parts in the making of finished 
products. 

The type of men who directed 
those businesses probably never 
even dreamed of advertising di- 
rect to the ultimate users of those 
goods, because the goods were but 
a small, though maybe vital, part 
of the thing the ultimate user was 
supposed to buy. 


WIDER VISION OF THE FUTURE 


This was also exactly the atti- 
tude of mind throughout the or- 
ganization of the Gray Motor 
Company when the wider mer- 
chandising experience of O. J. 
Mulford, president, visualized the 
real market for the company’s 
products. The general sales man- 
ager said he couldn’t see it and 
didn’t believe Mr. Mulford was 
on the right track, but when the 


latter insisted, he agreed to try 


it out. 

“What is the matter with the 
boat business?” Mr. Mulford had 
asked. To show you how ambig- 
uous the question sounded to the 
other men in the organization, it 
might be well to explain that pre- 
viously most of the company’s ma- 
rine motors had been sold to men 
who were trying to build their own 
boats.. Or, at most, to people who 
had to go hunting for a boat- 
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builder to put the motor into a 
desirable and usable hull. The 
motor had been the thing sold— 
‘the boat was a mere incident. 

Mr. Mulford’s idea was that the 
“company’s real outlet to its gigan- 
tic market was through the man 
who builds boats, and in his own 
investigations he had found that 
“man, as a class, to be about the 
opposite of a merchandising man, 
if that defines the short-season 
“contractor” who built boats for 

is neighbors. 

The company was hampered on 
every side. There was a gigan- 
tic undeveloped industry standing 
directly in its way, and this great 
ambitionless, lethargic industry 
showed no signs of waking up. 

Mr. Mulford’s idea was to in- 
ject modern merchandising meth- 
‘ods into the thousands of boat- 
builders and to help them develop 
their industry, so that motors 
might be more readily sold. 

With a few scattered excep- 
tions, there were no manufacturers 
among the boat-builders. Most of 
them were merely - contractors, 
building any kind of boat to the 
order of anyone who came along, 
and they had to “come along,” 
too, for there was no effort to go 
after customers. 

From its own experience in 
manufacturing motors, the com- 
pany had learned that merely mak- 
ing what someone else wants is 
not manufacturing nor merchan- 
dising. 

The Detroit Steel Products 
Company learned this a year or 
sO ago in marketing steel sash 
for factory windows, and many 


progressive merchandisers are 
learning that same lesson. 
A contracting business must 


necessarily be limited. When the 
orders are secured first and then 


made up, each order different, the - 


factory output must necessarily 
be so limited that the price will 
be high, and thus the market will 
of necessity be considerably re- 
stricted. 

Making boats was just that. The 
only possible success of the boat- 
building industry, Mr. Mulford 
argued, lay in the direction of 
standardized boats, sold “as is”— 
merchandised. 


of 
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With this idea in mind, the com- 
pany obtained from a couple of 
hundred builders who. showed 
signs of co-operating one single 
design of-a boat, asking each 
builder: to send a design which 
he thought boat-buyers might 
like. and which could readily be 
duplicated in that — particular 
builder’s shops. 


GIVING AN IMPETUS TO WHOLE IN- 
DUSTRY 


These many designs, or as many 
as it seemed desirable to repro- 
duce, were worked into a “Boat- 
Builders’ Catalogue.” With each 
design was given a general speci- 
fication, together with prices, in- 
cluding a Gray motor of the type 
best adapted to that particular 
kind and size of boat. 

This catalogue was then adver- 
tised in the national magazines and 
in the hunting, fishing, yachting 
and motorboating class papers. 
The advertising did not bring in- 
quiries for information regarding 
motors, which is the Gray Motor 
Company’s only product, but for 
information on motorboat designs, 
where they could be obtained, 
etc.; for information about boats, 
which the company does not make. 

Hundreds of orders, though, 
were received by _ boat-builders 
who previously had never dreamed 
of building more than four or 
five in a season. Builders who 
had never thought of building 
boats for delivery beyond the 
nearest dock, or for use on lakes 
or other waters more than a day’s 
journey for a horse were soon 
receiving orders for boats to be 
shipped hundreds or even thou- 
sands of miles. In one instance a 
$2,800 order was received by a 
small builder from-an East Indian 
potentate. 

Many boat-builders who had 
been poor prospects for one mo- 
tor at a time, and maybe only one 
a year, soon were sending carload 
orders. 

Builders who employed no help, 
kept no books, used no advertis- 
ing—and made no money—were 
awakened to the possibilities of 
their business. A flow of orders 
could not teach them merchandis- 
ing, of course, but the evolution 

















Pror. CHARLES WM. BuRKETT 
Editor American Agriculturist 


] WANT to call your at- 

tention to another milk 
victory that dairymen 
have won in American 
Agriculturist’s terri- 
tory. 


Last fall farmers ob- 
tained an increase of 
nearly $8,000,000 for 
their milk shipped to 
New York City. This 
increase was on the basis 
of prices over a Six- 
months’ period, but when 
three months of this pe- 
riod had passed, at a 
joint meeting of dealers 
and producers, the deal- 
ers agreed to advance 
milk prices 5c per 100 
pounds over the price 
agreed to last October. 
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This increase of 5c per 100.. 
pounds amounts to over $1,000.. 
a day additional to milk farmers. 
sending milk to New York City. 


The increase of $9,000,000 to.. 
milk farmers in New York. 
state tells but half the story, 
because milk has been advanced; 
elsewhere in the same propor- 
tion, thus adding nearly 
$16,000,000 to the purchasing 
power of farmers over what 
dairy farmers have gotten in. 
years past in all parts of the- 
territory covered by American 
A griculturist. 


Never in the history of the. 
world have American farmers. 
been so prosperous or received: 
so much money for their prod- 
ucts as they have during the past 
year or two. Farmers are in. 
the market for practically every 
product made for the use of 
human beings. 


American Agriculturist is in. 
a position to serve every adver- 
tiser seeking to interest the 
farmers in. New York and 
nearby states, because each issue - 
125,000 of the most prosperous 
and well-to-do farmers in this . 
section receive into their homes . 
and read: carefully a copy of : 
American A griculturist. 


Charkeatiurhelt- 


Editor, American Agriculturist. _ 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


315 Fourth Avenue, NewYork. City,. 
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Morethan 50% of Modern 


Priscilla’s entire circula- 


tion isin cities over 10,000 


HIS significant fact demonstrates 

very forcibly that The Modern 

Priscilla and Everyday House- 

_ keeping is studied by home- 

— makers and home-keepers in the 

ings} larger cities as well as the smaller 
} communities. 


Designed to appeal to art 
needleworkers and house- 
keepers of the better class, 
the magazine fulfills its 

mission. 


More than 600,000 Amer- 
ican women, 95% of whom are housekeepers, subscribe 
for, and purchase, each issue of The Modern Priscilla 
and Everyday Housekeeping because it is devoted to 
art needlework, feminine handicraft 
and practical housekeeping, rather 
than for the amusement it gives— 

a striking contrast to their pur- 

pose in reading most periodicals. 











This insures more careful 
reading than is usual, and guar- 
antees a greater percentage of 
direct responses to advertising 
than can be secured from pub- 
lications read less thoroughly. 


The Modern Priscilla 


and 


Everyday Housekeeping 
New York BOSTON Chicago 











Member A. B. C. 

















upward has been surprising. 
Through the advisory aid of the 
Gray Motor Company executives, 
many of these builders have ex- 
panded, issued catalogues of their 
own, prepared circulars and even 
begun advertising in the class pa- 


ers. 
. Builders who had no offices have 
grown into businesses using type- 
writers and other office and fac- 
tory machinery. 

It has been the bigger, broader 
angles of advertising which have 
accomplished this very great 
change, and, incidentally, paid 
handsomely for the effort and 
money expended. 

It illustrates graphically the big 
field for the modern advertising 
man. It shows that his work is 
far greater than merely writing 
advertisements or: letters or boss- 
ing a department of typists 
charged with getting out dupli- 
cated circulars. 

The problem was there for the 
advertising and sales executives of 
the Gray Motor Company, but 
they frankly admit that they did 
not see it then. To them it looked 
like a far cry from selling Gray 
motors to selling motorboats for 
other people, and often for peo- 
ple who were not then live enough 
even to fill-the orders. 

The tendency in modern manu- 
facturing is toward standardiza- 
tion. One factory will grow large 
by making one single part for one 
product. In the automobile in- 
dustry, for instance, there are big 
corporations making nothing but 
rims for steering wheels or rims 
for wheels or axles or gears or 
bodies or spark-plugs or any one 
of scores of other parts. 

The factory which must equip 
to make every part in a machine 
as intricate and complicated as an 
automobile or adding-machine or 
typewriter or nearly any other 
piece of modern machinery will 
require a gigantic factory for even 
a small output. If the factory 
elects to make every part, it must 
have a lot of factory before it can 
attain an output that will satisfy 
the carnivorous appetite of mod- 
ern merchandising methods. 

The penalty of this is well illus- 
trated by the Dodge Brothers’ 
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case in the automobile field. This 
company had grown very large as 
an unknown parts maker. Its or- 
ders from one automobile factory 
exceeded $10,000,000 a year. 

yet the company was almost un- 
known even in the automobile 
field. 

Every city is full of just such 
examples. Each business is sim- 
ply a gigantic machine for making 
a particular kind of part for some 
product, and depends entirely on 
the manufacturers of those prod- 
ucts for its existence. The ulti- 
mate buyers of the product in 
which the part is used may never 
hear of the parts-maker, for they 
probably will never think of any 
part in the machine or product 
they buy as having come from any- 
where than the factory of the com- 
pany which merchandises_ the 
product they bought. 


THE CASE OF THE RUBBER COMPANIES 


Contrast with one of these un- 
known manufacturers the position 
taken by the big rubber companies 
who have only recently begun 
manufacturing “parts” for leather 
shoes. ; 

They didn’t send rubber-tired, 
cushioned-voiced salesmen to the 
shoe manufacturers and satisfy 
themselves with making contracts 
to supply those shoe manufac- 
turers a quantity of composition 
soles sufficient to eat up the great 
rubber-factory output. 

Salesmen, of course, went to 
the factories, but while these 
salesmen were on the way the 
advertising managers went out and 
told everybody, from the school- 


‘boy to the manufacturer of shoes 


himself, that they were making a 
shoe part which everybody really 
wanted on the shoes everybody 
bought. 

As a matter of fact, the rubber 
companies have actually made so 
many people want those composi- 
tion soles on the shoes they buy 
that the shoe manufacturers have 
practically had to put those soles 
on a goodly portion of the shoe 
output. Unless the cow gets pretty 
busy, she is likely to. go out of 
business as a parts-maker to shoe- 
makers—at least so far as shoe 
soles are concerned. 
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Speaking of entertain- 
ment, take this week’s 
issue, for instance: 


Walt Mason 
Tom P. Morgan 
K. L. Roberts 
Don Herold 

Lee Shippey 
Max Merryman 
Lynette Freemire 
J. A. Waldron 
David Robinson 
Laurence Fellows 
F. L. Fithian 
Barksdale Rogers 
Zim 

Held 

Kemble 


and a score of others of 
America’s cleverest hu- 
morists and best illustra- 
tors entertain Judge’s 
readers with their best 
work in real humor, clev- 
erly illustrated. 

Judge’s clientele has, by the 
way, grown to 130,000 net paid, 
including by far the largest sub- 


scription circulation of any hu- 
morous periodical in the world. 


ML 


The Happy Medium - 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





The really big angle to the in- 
cident, from the point of view 
of this article, is that the parts- 
makers, in this case, have made 
themselves- as important as the 
shoe manufacturers, if not even 
more so. 

Just as the Gray Motor Com- 
pany has made its motors help sell 
motorboats for boat-builders, so 
also have the rubber companies 
helped to make composition soles 
sell shoes for the manufacturers 
who have adopted these soles. In- 
versely, they have made it harder 
for the manufacturers who have 
not adopted these soles. 

Not so very long ago neither 
the motor company nor the rubber 
companies would have had any 
outlet for their products through 
advertising, for advertising had 
not been used for such purposes. 
After it has been done, nearly 
anyone can see the possibilities. 
of it, but the principal lesson in 
these and similar campaigns lies 
in the fact that practically any 
parts-maker making any kind of 
parts for any kind of machine or 
product could accomplish similar 
results in a similar way. 

There are several hundred mo- 
tor-builders, most of whom sell 
direct to user or through agents to 
users, when they can, but the Gray 
plan is changing over the market 
for marine motors and making 
quantity production possible. 

The application, also, is much 
wider than motors. The modern 
advertising man has become more 
than a rubber-stamp, and in the 
hundreds of lines of business. 
where similar problems are en- 
countered he has a big merchan- 
dising job which the Gray Motor 
Company experience may help him 
solve. Norval Hawkins once said' 
that he learned much about selling 
automobiles from the millinery 


‘business, which illustrates the pos- 


sibilities of the application of any 
big selling principle to similar sell- 
ing problems in any line of busi- 
ness. 





Made House-Organ Editor 


Myron Townsend has become editor 
of the “Columbia Record,” published by 
the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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2 aol 
The advertising of 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 


Manufacturers of Toilet Aids 





is now in charge 
of this agency 


THE CARL M. GREEN CO. 
Aldvertising Algency 


SALES DEVELOPMENT THROUGH ADVERTISING 





CARL M. GREEN, Pres. 


HAL C. SMITH, Treas. 
JAMES D. FULTON, Vice Pres. 


H.J CUNNINGHAM, Sec’y 





DETROIT CHICAGO 


Steger Building 
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Local Dry Goods 
Advertising 


is generally the final test of the pulling 
power of a city’s daily newspapers 


In New York the trend is unmistakably toward the better 
grade evening newspapers which are read in the 
homes of those with money to spend 


These sixteen firms— 
B. Altman & Co. Gimbel Bros. John Wanamaker 
Arnold, Constable & Co. J.B. Greenhut Co. R.H. Macy & Co. 
Best & Co. Jas. A. Hearn & Son Oppenheim, Collins & Co. 
Bloomingdale Bros. Lord & Taylor Saks & Co. 
Bonwit Teller Jas. McCreery & Co. Franklin Simon & Co. 
Stern Bros. 


used these volumes of space in New York’s daily news- 
papers during the years 1916 and 1915: 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS— 1916 1915 Gain Loss 
The Globe - - - - 2,482,502 2,224,178 208,324 
The World - - - - 2,267,892 2,618,189 350,297 
The Mail - - - - 2,289,538 2,068,254 171,284 
TheSun- - - - - 2,227,726 2,181,097 46,629 
The Journal - - - 2,076,813 2,472,407 ru 395,594 
The Telegram - - - 984,705 1,169,549 Siw 184,844 
The Post - - - - 797,434 829,561 ——— 32,127 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS (excluding Sunday)— 
1916 1915 Gain Loss 
The Times - 496,380 734,312 — 237,932 
The Herald - 326,119 314,384 11,735 
The World - 254,553 316,312 61,759 
The Tribune . 245,786 204,086 41,700 
The Sun - - 232,350 251,914 19,564 
The American - - 184,381 164,161 29,780 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS— 1916 1915 Gain Loss 


The Times - - - 1,234,858 1,038,058 196,800 
The World - - - 1,023,124 1,110,868 87,744 
The American + ' 954,396 910,768 43,633 
The Herald - - - 872,439 954,608 82,169 
The Tribune - - 617,625 271,396 346,229 
The Sun - - - 356,105 370,867 14,762 


The New York Globe 


Now 200,000 a day Member A. B.C. 


CHICAGO O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. NEW YORK 
Tribune Building Special Representatives . Brunswick Building | 





‘Commerce Association Doubles 
Membership With Help of 
Advertising 


St. Paul Body Proves the Worth of Paid Publicity 


By Milton J. Blair 


Commissioner, Ways and Means, St. Paul Association of Commerce 


HE St. Paul Association of 

Commerce has completed an 
eminently satisfactory experiment 
with paid advertising. The sales 
problem involved an increase in 
membership and the establishing 
of the association in the minds 
of the people as St. Paul’s one 
big, result-getting, co-operative 
agency. 

This is the sales problem of 
most civic-commercial organiza- 
tions, and attempts had been made 
before to solve it without paid 
advertising. These efforts had 
been successful only in a limited 
way, and had been expensive in 


undertaking, like community serv- 
ice, could ill afford to apply less 
modern and efficient sales meth- 
ods than any other business en- 
terprise. The methods which pro- 
gressive public-service companies 
used to extend their service and 
to gain the good will and co-op- 
eration of the communities in 
which they operated were an- 
alyzed, and the result was a defi- 
nite campaign plan entirely inde- 
pendent of advertising gratuities. 

An advertising structure was 
erected which stood firmly on its 
own base. It betokened a serious 
belief in the service it advertised. 





SAINT PAUL INSTITUTE 
HOTEL SAINT PAUL 
THE CATHEDRAL 

THE AUDITORIUM 
THEYMCA 





LOOK HERE M® SAINT PAUL CITIZEN! —— 


GOOD THINGS SAINT PAUL SECURED THROUGH 


CO-OPERATION 


THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE & RESULT-GETTING AGENCY 
OF COOPERATIVE EFFORT FOR SAINT PAUL IS 


THE SAINT PAUL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


BECOME AN ACTIVE MEMBER NOW 


THEY NEA THE SAINT PAUL OUTDOOR — SETTER TRANSPORTANON 
THE LIBRA SPORTS CARNIVAL MORE PARKS < PLATEROUNDS 
THE ATMLETIC CLUB — INCREASED MUMCIPAL WARNER rOSmTAITY 

ARMOUR PLANT 
THE COKE PLANT pda npA iT AND aa CFRICIENT gd 


Dantes 
~ 








TWENTY-FOUR SHEET POSTER FOCUSED ATTENTION ON THE CAMPAIGN 


the drain on the time and enthusi- 


asm of the workers. The entire 
burden of publicity had been 
thrown on the news columns of 
the newspapers. The result was 
that sales arguments, toned to 
meet the requirements of news, 
failed to carry the conviction 
which they could carry as adver- 
tisements. 

The results of our previous ex- 
perience, and of the experience of 
other civic-commercial organiza- 
tions brought. our directors to the 


conclusion that a serious business ‘i 


This change from old methods 
awakened a public interest which 
the press could properly accom- 
modate in its news columns. As 
a-result we had our advertising 
and selling campaign accompan- 
ied, and, of course, assisted, by 
news stories, but not dependent 
on them. 

Our: plan involved, as a back- 
ground, the employment of a 
twenty-four-sheet poster. One- 
third of it was devoted to an at- 
tention-commanding figure — the 
typical figure of the campaign. 
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The balance was given over to 
the display of some indisputable 
evidence of co-operation, and the 
proclaiming of the Association of 
Commerce as the one efficient 
agency for co- operative effort in 
St. Paul. The normal display 
in St. Paul is seventy-five stands, 
but, in order to reach every 
element and every district, we 
used one hundred stands and two 
special downtown locations. The 
poster display was supplemented 


Saint Paul—A $325,000,000 Concern 


You, Mr Citizen, Are a Stockholder 
Are You Satisfied With Your Dividends? 
The product is right—the production can be mereased with & consequent radue 


tion in manufacturing expense-—but what about the sales department? 
The sales department is the determming cleme ent in the size of you 


check. Are you giving it the operating budget its accomplishments justify? 


The Saint Paul 


Association of Commerce 
1 


Your Sales Department 


In order to— 
Broaden the field of its activ 


ra the maximum production « ne your #325.000.900 concern—- 


erease your dividend chee 
i should have— 
An 


budget of $100,000.00 


And rn annual increase commensurate with the volume of 


business it does for you 


Your sales department, your — ion of Commere - 
tomer for you who will sper ree million dolla: 
of food, clothing, shoes, Seakepre, Pry electricit 
tate men, the doctors, the dentists, the insurance 
proprietors—with the car lines the social aud frat 
* taxes, for amusements, for e@mcation, and for charity 


ur dividend 


These letters were carried in spe- 
cial envelopes bearing an illustra- 
tion of the campaign figure. 

Newspaper advertising was 
commenced three days prior to 
the period, covering three days, in 
which 150 volunteer salesmen 
called on the membership pros- 
pects. Thirty-inch space was used, 
and a uniform make-up was main- 
tained in the three newspapers 
employed. The last sales letter 
arrived the evening before the 
sales force took the 
freld, but the poster, 
street-car, store-win-. 
dow, and newspaper 
space worked right 
along with the sales- 
men. 

The result was 
proof positive that 
orthodox advertising 
methods will bring 
results far beyond 
the power of the best- 
intentioned charity 
space. Our sales force 
worked three days, 
landed over 60 per 
cent of the prospects, 
thereby increasing the 
association member- 
ship from 1,600 to 


This One Sale Pays the Operating Expense 


All other accomplishments of your sales department are straight 
profit ti 

Will vou pay your small share of the expense of this sales serview? 

Will vou do vour part to make your sales organization the mest ef 
fective one in the countrv? 

Will vou accept, for_vour own individual henetit, the personal serv 
ices of a staff of experts, and the ¢o-0y Senza of the brains and 
efforts of the leading business men of § 


3,200, and the job was 
done at a total adver- 
tising and selling ex- 
pensé of 8 per cent 
of the gross income 


Increase Your Dividends 
Join 


The Saint Paul 


Association of Commerce 


“There's a Membership to fit your purse.” 


IN THE NEWSPAPERS DETAILS WERE GIVEN OF THE 


BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED 


by street-car and window adver- 
tising. The car-cards and store- 
cards carried the typical figure. 
A list of 2,500 membership 
prospects had been compiled. 
After the background had been 
in display long enough to have 
turned public attention to our 
project, the first of a series of 
three follow-up letters was dis- 
patched to the prospect list. 


of the campaign. 

The _ by-product, 
perhaps as_ valuable 
as the direct product 
of the campaign, is a 
community thorough- 
ly familiar with the 
facilities of its com- 
munity-service organ- 
ization, confident in 
the ability of that or- 
: ganization, and will- 
ing and ready to support the 
projects which its members ini- 
tiate. 

Paid advertising 
keeps on paying. 


Associated With Clarke 
Agency 
Walter G. Pietsch has joined’ the 


E. H. Clarke Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 


pays—and 
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1916 WAS BY FAR THE 


- BIGGEST YEAR< 


IN THE HISTORY OF THE 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH, 


In NET PAID CIRCULATION and in volume of PAID 
LEGITIMATE ADVERTISING The Post-Dispatch record 
(a for 1916 overshadows that of all other St, Louis news- 
papers, also retaining its established position as one 
of the two leading newspapers in the 7 largest cities 
of the United States in volume of display advertising. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
In the Leading Newspapers of the Seven 


Largest Cities: 
ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH... 9,716,840 Agate Lines 
New York: Times: 223 .. .6.8 ces 9,772, 546 
fe CONE FR yg [oS a ap 9,641,400 * ¢ 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer ........... 8,395,016 “ 46 
PAU APOE C's Sc ci wigs odie eens 7,848,222 “ - 
Philadelphia Inquirer ............ 7,762,800 “ 199 


DBainmore: News 3.666 cessed 7,475,962 “ * 


Comparisons of 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


(Less Cheap Contract, City Legal) 


Carried by the 5 St. Louis Newspapers During 1916: 
Agate Lines 





ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH............... 12,969,040 
Gisbe-ISMOETEE i. oo a he a I Ss 8,301,600 
STE EISS eA eR MU HONE ivy “Ata NaS Gye 4,585,500 
sa IERIE rl Pe PGR De ARETE BS Sy Sakis wae a 3,497,200 
WN ii ev es ech igdviluck ue deeds ales 3,120,000 
Post-Dispatch GAIN (Over 1915).............. 1,555,400 
*No Sunday. 


This Table The Post-Dispatch exceeded its nearest ‘competitor 
4,667,440 lines and carried 81,940 lines more than its two 
Shows That nearest competitors, the Globe-Democrat and Republic 
added together; also it gg s three out of all four of 
te al its competitors combined by 1,766,340 lines, 


POST-DISPATCH Circulation Average, 1916: 
Sunday only, 356,193 Average Daily, 204,201 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Foreign Representatives: The 8, C, Beckwith Special Agency 
Tribune Building, Chicago Tribune Building, New York ‘ 
Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis Ford Building, Detroit - 
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Can you think of a more effective entrance to the 
$15,000,000 annual market offered by 2310 Catholic 
Institutions than— 


d personal introduction by their 
trusted publication ? 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE is more than a magazine 
— it is the organ of a cause for which its subscribers 
gave over $340,000 last year. It is read—through 
—in 170,000 homes. It now offers to approved 
advertisers this personal influence, in a plan that 
means actually sponsoring their products and _plac- 
ing them permanently before those who purchase 
for 2310 prosperous Institutions. 


A COOPERATION PLAN THAT 
REALLY COOPERATES 


Certain advertisers between January and June will 
enjoy the full benefit of this campaign which includes 
embodying their largest advertisement, a 400-word 
story of their product and a return postcard in a 
complete Catholic Buyers’ Guide. Write for the 
full outline of the Plan. 


Extension WecsamMed 


“More than 170,000 subscribers, the cream of 
America’s 16,564,109 Catholics.” 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. LEE & WILLIAMSON AMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Eastern Representative \vertising Manager 


General Offices: 223 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Advertising Offices: Flatiron Building, NEW YORK CITY 
Member cAudit Bureau of Circulations 
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Death of Anson McKim 


Anson McKim, president of A. Mc- 
Kim, Ltd., Montreal advertising agency, 
was killed by a Grand Trunk train at 
Coteau Junction, Quebec, January 25. 
He left Montreal for Ottawa, where 
the company has an office, in the morn- 
ing, but found it necessary to change 
at Coteau Junction, as he apparentiy 
had boarded the Toronto train by mis- 
take at Montreal. It is presumed that, 
having some time to wat for the train 
at the junction, he was walking the 
track to pass the time. The body was 
found a mile from the junction. 

Mr. McKim was in his sixty-third 
year. He had been in the advertising 
business since early manhood, having 
started as the Montreal representative 
of the Toronto Mail and Express. The 
advertising agency which he founded 
was the pioneer agency in Canada. 
Branches have been established in sev- 
eral cities of the Dominion. A brother, 
J. Nelson McKim, is actively associ- 
ated with the business. 


Lafe Young, Jr., Passes the 
Buck 


Tue Des Moines CapPitTAL 
Des Moinss, Ia., Jan. 24, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read your editorials in which 
you say that someone must answer the 
charge that advertising increases the 
cost of distribution. I agree with you, 
and I feel sure that the A. A. C. at 
their next convention at St. Louis will 
devote considerable attention to this 
problem. 

At the same time it occurs to me that 
Printers’ Ink has the capacity to 
handle this matter most intelligently 
and successfully, and I believe a series 
of articles by your publication would 
be the most helpful thing that could 
happen. In other words, why doesn’t 
Printers’ Inx assume the responsi- 
bility? 

Lare Youne, Jr. 


J. B. Shale Leaves Central 
News 


resident and general 
entral News of Amer- 
ica, has resigned. He is succeeded by 
Edward Rascovar. Mr. Shale was for 
a number of years president of the 
Publishers Press Association, which was 
absorbed by the United Press Associa- 
tions some time ago. Mr. Rascovar has 
long been connected with the New York 
News Bureau Association, of which his 
brother, the late James Rascovar, was 
president. 


B. Shale, 
manager of the 


Hathaway Business Manager of 
“Good Housekeeping” 

C. H. Hathaway, who has been adver- 
tising manager of Good Housekeeping, 
has been made business manager. 

L. Hedges has been appointed Eastern 
manager. 


Business Paper Editors Get To- 
gether on Questions of 


{nterest to Advertisers 

The work of the Editorial Confer- 
ence of the New York Business Pub- 
lishers’ Association was the subject ot 
the addresses made at the montniy din- 
ner ot that organization at the Adver- 
tising Club last week. It was brought 
out that at the several meetings heid 
by the conference such important sub- 
jects as the Webb bill, the Kandall rider 
to the Post Office bill, and car shortage 
had been discussed. Dr. E. E. Pratt, of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, has addressed the editors 
on America’s opportunity in foreign 
markets. The vice-president of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Kailroad is scheduled 
to speak to them at their next meeting. 
_ As a result of these meetings the ed- 
itors had come to an agreement as to 
the manner in which certain public 
questions will be handled by them in 
their respective publications. 

The conference is designed to bring 
the editors together in friendly relation- 
ship and afford them an opportunity to 
co-operate upon such. matters as seem 
desirable. 

David Beecroft, the chairman, of the 
Class Journal Company, acted as toast- 
master. He explained hhow the conter- 
ence came to be organized and what its 
purposes are. He said that while the 
men connected with the business end 
of trade or class paper publishing had 
long been organized, the editors had 
not. Because of the infrequency of 
the opportunities for meeting each other 
they were strangers. Co-operation under 
such circumstances had been impossible. 
The conference was designed to rem- 
edy these conditions. The results thus 
far achieved had been most gratifying. 

Among the editors who spoke upon 
the work were: oule and M. C. 
Robbins, of the Hardware Age; E. H. 
Hare, of the Railway Electrical En- 

i ; F. M. Feiker, of the Electrical 
World; C. S. Digitt and, A. S. Pear- 
son, of the Dry Goods Economist; R. V. 
Wright, of the Railway Age Gazette; 
H. W. Blake, of the Electric Railway 
Journal, and E. Carroll, of the 
Textile World Journal. 

Upon the walls of the room in which 
the dinner was held were shown the 
editorials that had appeared in twenty- 
six publications on the Randall rider to 
the Post Office bill, which has since 
been killed, and the editorials on the 
Webb bill, which had been published 
in eight publications, as the result of 
the work of the Editorial Conference. 


Representatives Annual 
Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Represen- 
tatives’ Club will be held at the Hotel 
Biltmore, New York, Friday evening, 
February 2. 

The speakers will be Will Irwin, 
Franklin Matthews, E. J. Wheeler, 
William Marion Reedy, editor of 
Reedy’s Mirror; Thomas A. Wise, Rupert 
Hughes and Porter Emerson Browne. 





How Much Copy Should an Ad 
Man Write a Week? 


What Is Being Done in Technical Field, Where Production Is High 
By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


se igale d much copy should an 
ad man write a week?” is 
the question asked by Thos. F. 
Chantler, of the Michigan Stove 
Company, in the January 11th is- 
sue of Printers’ -INK; Mr. 
Chantler’s query being prompted 
by an advertisement for a copy- 
writer capable of turning out 
20,000 words of good copy per 
week. 

The copy-service departments 
of some technical-paper publish- 
ers and others are literally copy- 
production mills which work un- 
ceasingly, most of the time under 
pressure, and the copy men of 
such departments may safely be 
considered good examples of copy- 
writers working up to a maximum 
pace, maintained close to a con- 
stant average. The average 


amount of copy produced per man 
in such departments is consider- 
ably in excess of that turned out 


in the general field. And the 
class of copy produced by the 
leading service departments main- 
tained in the technical field is 
uniformly good. 

Regarding output per man, it 
is customary to figure on a space, 
rather than a word, basis. If pages 
be considered the standard of 
measurement, then four quarter- 
page ads count as a page, two 
half pages total a page, etc. Thus 
a copy-writer’s work figured by 
this system will represent the 
space he has filled per week or 
month, but, on the other hand, 
will not take into consideration 
the actual number of advertise- 
ments he has written, nor the 
number of words. 

Figuring on a page-unit basis a 
copy man in the technical adver- 
tising field will turn out anywhere 
from thirty to one hundred pages 
per month, depending upon the 
ability of the writer and the class 
of accounts he is responsible for. 
A fairly representative output for 


a good technical copy-writer might mA 


be placed at sixty pages per month. 
Sixty pages, in this case, do not 
mean merely sixty pieces of copy; 
the total being made up from an 
assortment of advertisements of 
all sizes, ranging from double- 
page spreads down to “sixteenths.” 
And it should also be considered 
that each separate advertisement 
is laid out for display and head- 
lines before the actual “copy” is 
written. 

To maintain this pace and keep 
up a satisfactory copy standard is 
not a difficult matter for an ex- 
perienced writer. . Each man 
writes most of his advertisements 
in series form, say half a dozen 
at a time and often.many more. 
This, of course, speeds up pro- 
duction. 


SIX THOUSAND WORDS A WEEK 
WOULD BE HIGH 


As the advertisements written 
vary so in size it is a difficult 
matter to compare the number of 
words written. If, however, we 
adopt merely for computation pur- 
poses a standard of from 150 to 
200 words per page ad, a copy- 
writer whose average is sixty 
pages per month will turn out 
from 9,000 to 12,000 words of copy 
monthly. Now suppose for safe 
measure we double this last figure 
and let the monthly total rest at 
24,000 words per month—which is 
high. A man working at this 
pace would average 6,000 words 
per week, which is 14,000 words 
less than the 20,000 words required 
in the ad referred to by Mr. 
Chantler. 

Personally I have known of 
copy-writers in the technical field 
to average over 200 pages per 
month—but these men did not 
last. Such an output is of the 
skyrocket variety and presently 
the only thing left is the stick. 

A copy-writer working under 
high pressure learns to conserve 
his energies so as to have some- 
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COTTRELL 


Multicolor Rotary Press and Process 
(No. 3) _ 


—— $i — 





This continues last week’s story of a Revolution in Color Print- 
ing—what it means to the big buyer of printing. 


Exact Reproduction 





of Originals 





Every big buyer of printing knows how difficult it is to get an 
exact production by the usual printing methods, printing one color 
at atime. If by chance too much or too little yellow or red gets on 
the sheet, no subsequent manipulation of the other colors will 
secure the final result that was originally intended. Just what the 
final result will be cannot be known until three colors are finished, 
and the final printing begun. 


By the Cottrell Process, the four printings are done at one run 
through the press. Each sheet shows the final result. If the first 
sheet shows too much or too little yellow or red, these colors are 
easily adjusted until the correct effect is obtained. Once set to a 
satisfactory combination, the effect remains the same through 
the edition. 


For proof, buy copies of the Ladies’ Home Journal at widely 
separated newsstands, compare the wonderful reproductions of the 
“Old Masters”—the most severe test ever put upon typographic 
printing. Even though these various copies were printed hun- 
dreds of thousands apart, no appreciable difference will be seen in 
the effect. These show the regular daily performance of the 
Cottrell Multicolor machines and methods. 


See next issue for more details. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Printing Press Manufacturers 


25 East 26th Street, New York 


We do no printing—we build machinery for 
printers’ use 
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ADVERTISE in the 
WASHINGTON: D-C: 


ASHINGTON’S In- 

augural Week popu- 
lation is nearly *700,000— 
representing potential buy- 
ers from every State in the 
Union. 


Thus a small campaign 
is national in effect when 
used in the Washington 
newspapers during In- 
augural Week— March 3 
to 11, 1917. 


Reserve space NOW 


in these newspapers | 


THE WASHINGTON STAR (Evening) 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES (Evening) 
THE WASHINGTON POST (Morning) 


* Based upon estimates made by the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce and the Washington Terminal Company. 


a 
“a. 
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thing always in reserve. Two, 
four, eight or ten years of copy 
service in a service department 
does not drain a writer dry. On 
the contrary, length of service 
teaches him to eliminate the un- 
essentials semi-automatically and 
to arrive at the right copy slant 
quickly and without being con- 
scious of a very great amount of 
effort. 

In the technical field copy is not 
appraised on a per-word basis. 
Certainly a weekly output of 
20,000 words of copy, good, bad 
or indifferent, is beyond reason 
even in a field where copy-writers 
are pushed. A copy man who can 
turn out from 50 to 100 pages 
per month in the technical field 
is working about as fast as it is 
practical to push a writer. 

A different situation . prevails 
where all the copy written is 
straight mail-order copy. The 
writer, however, is speaking for 
the technical copy-writer. 


Washington Publishers Knit 
Bonds of Union 


The Washington Newspaper Associa- 
tion, formed a year ago by fifty-three 
newspaper publishers of the State of 
Washington, has recently held its first 
annual meeting. There are now ninety- 
four papers in the organization. 

A constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and the directors were em- 
powered to investigate the possibility 
of establishing a paper and pulp co- 
operative concern and if found advis- 
able to incorporate and manufacture 
their own paper. 

An appropriation was made for adver- 
tising in order to secure the business 
of a greater number of foreign adver- 
tisers. This feature of the associa- 
tion’s work is being handled by E. E. 
Troxell, assistant professor of journal- 
ism in the University of Washington. 


With Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company 


PA. Di Seelye, who has been wiih 
the W. A. Schleit Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y., has joined the sales 
and promotion department of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


With Vacuum Oil Company 


Harold A. Calahan has resigned as 
advertising manager of the Gould Stor- 
age Battery Company, New York, to 
enter the advertising department of the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 





AKE advertisements 
cannot get into 


“PUNCH.” Goods 


of poor or doubtful value 
could never be sold from ad- 
vertisements in “PUNCH,” 
so it is as well they cannot 
get in. 


But reliable first class ar- 
ticles, or service suitable for 
the use of the intelligent 
portion of our population, 
cannot possibly find a better 
medium than “PUNCH.” 


The readers of ““PUNCH” 
have nearly all the money 
in the world, and they are 
ready to spend some of it 
on the things they hear 
about and know of. You 
can tell them through 
“PUNCH,” for this is the 
paper you know they read 
and trust. 


“PUNCH” 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
0 Bouverie Street 
London, E, C., England 
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Price 


@ What is printed adver- 
tising worth if it doesn’t 
get results? 

q If your printed adver- 
tising matter doesn’t get 
the message to the ulti- 
mate buyer easily and 
surely, such printed mat- 
ter is dear at any price. 


@ All the mechanical 
elements of printed 
advertising cost practic- 
ally the same. But the 
mechanical elements are 
only a means to an end. 


@ Suppose you reduce the 
quantity of your printed 
advertising and use the 
money to increase its 
selling power. 


@ Printed advertising that 
moves the goods, that gets 
the dealers’ co-operation, 
that increases the esprit de 
corps of your employees is 
more than just so much 
printing. It is produced by 
someone who has the selling 
instinct as well as by someone 
who is a master of mechanical 
technique. 


@ If it’s ultimate results you 

want, give us the opportunity 

of working with you. 

Our complete story is now in booklet 

‘orm. Just two words will get i— 
booklet.” 


** Send 


Arrow Press, ix 
*‘Salesmanship in Print” 
320 W. 39uSt., New York 


Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 




















MaclInness With Mahin 


W. J. MacInness has resigned as 
manager of the Western Advertising 
Agency, of Racine, Wis., to join the 
service staff of the Mahin Advertising 
His former connections in- 
cluded the following: Treasurer and 
advertising manager, Gunn Furniture 
Company, Grand Rapids; advertising 
director (commercial branch), General 
Motors Company, Detroit, and general 
manager, Truax, Greene & Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Company. 


C. E. Churchill Killed by 
Train 


C. E. Churchill, head of the Churchill- 
Hall advertising agency, New York, was 
killed by a train at Rawlins, Wyo., on 
January 29th. He was fifty-four years 
of age. Previous to the formation of 
the Churchill-Hall agency five years ago 
Mr. Churchill had been with McCall’s 
Magazine, McClure’s and Eaton, Crane 
& Pike Company. 


Eastern Farm Paper Repre- 
sentatives Organize 


Eastern representatives of farm. pa- 
pers have formed an organization in 
connection with the Advertising Club 
of New York, for discussions and ad- 
vancement of their .mutual interests. 
The following officers have been elected: 
A. H. Billingslea, president; Roy Barn- 
hill, vice-president; M. Goldberg, 
secretary and treasurer. 


Crockett With Procter & 
Collier Co. 


Robert A. Crockett, who has had 
charge of the production department of 
the Cincinnati office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has become asso- 
ciated with the Procter & Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 


Dyer Opens Chicago Office 


The George L. Dyer Company, of 
New York, has opened an office in Chi- 
cago. Louis Grilk, formerly of the 
Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, of 
that city, has been appointed manager. 


Cudahy Meat and Provision 
Account 


The advertising account of the meat 
and provision department of the Cudahy 
Packing Company, Chicago, has been 
secured by the Dooley-Brennan Com- 
pany, also of Chicago. 


Advertising of Brooke Bond Tea, 
London, to appear in newsospets exclu- 
sively, will be placed by the B. F. Kirt- 
land Advertising Agency, Chicago. This 
agency has secured the account of the 
Young Typewriter Company, Chicago. 
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Three Prime Factors in 
Successful Farm Selling: 


lst—A product or machine of 
quality 


2nd—Advertisements that tell 
the facts truthfully in 
simple language 


3rd—A farm paper that has 
the confidence and - re- 
spect of its readers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


with 140,000 copies guaranteed 
meets the third requirement 


Can you supply the other two? 


“Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest’’ 


Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK....A. H. Brntinestza, No. 1 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO....J. C. Binuincstwa, 1119 Advertising Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS....A. D. MoKinney, Third Natl. Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT....... J. C. Bruuinesima, 1407 Kresge Bldg. 
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The Manufacturer Who Doesn’t 
Object to Price Cutting 


Does His Complaisant Attitude Toward Price-Cutting of Advertised 
Goods Indicate That He Is Satisfied With These Methods? 


ie a continual fight to persuade 
retail dealers to observe the ad- 
vertised price worth while? Not 
all national advertisers, by any 
means, are agreed that it is. It is 
coming to be pretty generally 
recognized by manufacturers, 
however, that under existing con- 
ditions, nothing less than eternal 
vigilance and a veritable chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude will dis- 
courage price cutters. Nor does 
it matter much whether or not the 
goods be patented. 

The question naturally follows 
—is the easy-going manufacturer 
of uniformly-priced goods doing 
an injustice to other advertisers 
by his tolerance? Some persons 
with convictions on the subject go 
so far as to declare that it would 
be better if an advertiser fixed no 
retail prices whatever than to 
name his price to the ultimate con- 
sumer and then make no attempt 
to persuade the man behind the 
counter to live up to it. 

This particular aspect of adver- 
tising and selling identified mer- 
chandise was brought to the fore 
at the recent Congressional hear- 
ings on the Stephens Bill. As 
the best answer to the protests of 
national advertisers who object to 
the cutting of their standard 
prices, the department-store man- 
agers and other retailers who ob- 
ject to price regulation point to 
the silence and to the presumed 
prosperity of other manufacturers 
whose advertised prices have long 
been disregarded by merchants 
who use as leaders goods of na- 
tional prestige. 

In arguing, before a committee 
of the House of Representatives, 
against legal interference with in- 
discriminate price cutting, Ed- 
mond E. Wise praised, for his 
own purposes, the sales records of 
such articles as Campbell’s Soups, 
Huyler’s Cocoa, Baker’s Cocoa, 
Pebeco Tooth Paste, Dr. Lyon’s 
Tooth Paste and Cuticura Soap. 
“They all represent,” 


said he, “ar- 
ve 


ticles that have been cut every- 
where. Have they been driven 
out of business?” ‘Even . the 
breakfast food Force, which has 
been so frequently instanced as a 
sacrifice to indiscriminate pricing, 
served as a text for this speaker. 
“There was evident inefficiency,” 
he declared in explanation: of 
Force’s_ set-back, adding “that 
since the business had been reor- 
ganized and national advertising 
resumed Force is increasing its 
sale constantly.” 

Listerine is almost invariably 
a toast of the debater who de- 
sires to point to advertised spe- 
cialties that have weathered all the 
storms of price competition. Mr. 
Wise’s reference was “Listerine 
is to-day one of the most pros- 
perous proprietary articles in the 
market. Few enjoy such pros- 
perity, although the price is uni- 
versally cut.” The list of articles 
on which prices may be cut with 
impunity might be continued at 
some length and would include 
certain items which it has been 
asserted are almost never sold at 
the advertised list price. 


MENNEN’S POSITION 


W. A. McDermid, sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Company, is one 
of the few executives in charge 
of the distribution of a product 
favored of the bargain-price ad- 
vertisers, who has disclaimed the 
theory that silence gives consent. 
His unique refutation was made 
before the Congressional commit- 
tee above mentioned, and was in 
answer to the statement made by 
Wallace D. Williams, of the firm 
of Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Bos- 
ton, to the effect that the prices of 
the Mennen products are fre~ 
quently cut without eliciting any 
complaint from the Mennen com- 
pany. Said Mr. McDermid: 

“The fact that the Jordan, 
Marsh Company has heard no 
complaint from, the Mennen 
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Chemical Company in regard to 
price cutting is in no way indica- 
tive of how we may feel about it. 
I will say that we have complained 
and complained very frequently 
and seriously about price cutting. 

“Mr. Williams says that we are 
efficient and therefore continue to 
get along. If he means that we 
are still in business he is correct; 
if he means that we are in any 
very comfortable situation in re- 
gard to this matter, he is incorrect. 

“His contention is that price 
cutting does not diminish sales. 
Now, I will cite but one illustra- 
tion, in one single community, 
which is illustrative of conditions 
all over this country, although 
conditions in that community are 
to some extent peculiar. The 
territory that, we serve is the 
Borough of Brooklyn; it con- 
tains approximately 2,000,000 
souls. It contains 1,400 and some 
odd retail drug stores. Five or 


six years ago we sold according 
to our books 750 to 900 of those 
drug stores. The variation in fig- 
ures is caused by the -fact that 


they may buy from us one year 
and possibly do not appear on 
the books the following season. 
The balance of that trade in that 
city, with a few possible excep- 
tions, all had Mennen’s Toilet 
Powder which they sold. 

“At present there are less than 
200 retailers in Brooklyn to whom 
we can sell any powder at all. 
And there are hundreds of retail 
drug stores in the Borough of 
Brooklyn—I will say that this in- 
vestigation goes up to November 
of last year—that do not handle 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder at all 
or who, if they have a few cans 
of it in their place, make a prac- 
tice of obstructing the sale of it 
in every way the ingenuity of a 
retailer can devise. 

“Now why are our sales dimin- 
ishing in that way? It is not due 
to the salesmen, because there is 
not enough business in that ter- 
ritory to keep the salesmen going. 
But it is because Abraham & 
Straus and (here a well-known 
drug chain was mentioned, but 
the name later striken out) houses 
like that sell Mennen’s Talcum 
Powder at a price that nobody 


can compete with and even make 
expenses. 

“I have personally gone into 
hundreds of those drug stores, 
not to sell goods but to discuss 
conditions with the retailer—and 
I get results that way when there 
is an order in sight. And they 
tell me: ‘We would like to sell 
your stock; but until those con- 
cerns maintain a 15-cent price we 
cannot handle your product. We 
like your goods and we would like 
to sell them, but we simply can- 
not sell the goods at a loss.’ That 
situation is duplicated all over the 
country.” 


HOW MANUFACTURERS MAY 
PROCEED 


Continuing the intimate discus- 
sion of his own problems after 
mentioning that there are now on 
the market 407 brands of toilet 
powder at prices ranging from 5 
cents a pound to 75 cents an 
ounce, Mr. McDermid said: “We 
are up against three or four dif- 
ferent solutions of our problem. 
If this thing continues to its log- 
ical conclusion, if we do not get 
relief in some way, we are going 
to have to do one of several 
things. 

“One of them is to reduce the 
quality of our goods. That would 
be suicidal; we might as well close 
our doors as to reduce the qual- 
ity of our goods. Another thing 
we could do is simply to go out 
of business. The other thing that 
we might do to meet the situation 
is to advance our price level above 
the present price level. In other 
words, the 15-cent can of powder 
which is stabilized at 15 cents, we 
would have to stabilize at 25 
cents and make it bigger and 
establish a new price for the com- 
modity in a new form. And what 
would be the result of that? In 
my opinion it would be like pump- 
ing oxygen into a patient who is 
going to die anyhow, because the 
same vicious process will continue 
with regard to that 25 cent article. 

“The only alternative —con- 
signment or agency is out of the 
question—is to combine with a 
sufficient number of other manu- 
facturers so that our combined 
financial strength and the num- 
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(W. S. Bacon is Secretary of The American Paper Goods ri aa enais. 
ensington, Connecticut) 


ASK 
BACON— 


Bacon had a new idea in waxed 
paper Soda Cups to market. Ba- 
con’s company makes 


PURITAN 


SANITARY 


SODA CUPS 


Bacon came to “Service Headquarters,” and put the 
task up to The Manternach Organization. 

Bacon stated that they had ample facilities for pro- 
duction. Read what Bacon wrote to us later. 

“we had to discontinue advertising at the end of 
three months since our sales were exceeding our pro- 
ductive facilities.” 

The Manternach Organization made good—that’s 
what counts with Bacon. 

Would you like to see the advertising that did the 
trick? 

Let us show you the series—then ask Bacon. 


Constructive Advertising Service. 





THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 


M. C. Manternach, President, 
HARTFORD CONN. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


Your business is to manufacture 
and sell. Poole Bros. know how 
to make your printed salesman 
faithfully represent you and your 
product. That-is their business. 


POOLE BROS. CHICAGO 
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ber of different small articles that 
we would produce would be suff- 
cient to enable us to control our 
own retail outlets; and when we 
have accumulated that financial 
strength and obtained that num- 
ber of products by consolidation 
there is, at the present time, no 
law which could prevent us from 
putting prices on our branded and 
unbranded articles, which is pre- 
cisely what the department stores 
are doing to-day.” 

As indicating that the mere cir- 
cumstance that an advertiser has 
not protested publicly against the 
cutting of his prices should not. be 
accepted as evidence that he is sit- 
ting quietly by in the face of such 
practices, Mr. McDermid related 
an incident as follows: “Marks & 
Isaacs, of New Orleans, adver- 
tised one thousand cans of Men- 
nen’s Talcum Powder, a 25-cent 
can, as they said, at 5 cents a can. 
There has not been a 25-cent can 
of Mennen’s Powder. It is a 15- 
cent afticle: They offered that at 
5 cents a can. And our article 
costs us a little more than that to 
manufacture. Our salesman re- 
monstrated with the head of the 
toilet powder department of 
Marks & Isaac, and the head of 
the toilet powder department of 
that store said: -‘You should 
worry; we have only five dozen 
cans of Mennen’s Talcum Powder 
in the house.’ But the result of 
that has been that the drug stores 
in New Orleans will not buy Men- 
nen’s Talcum Powder to- day be- 
cause of that transaction.” 


To Direct Sales of Milk Ma- 
chinery Company 

Roscoe C. Chase, formerly with the 
Packard Motor Car Co., and more re- 
cently a representative of Farm and 
Fireside in the East, has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Davis Milk Machinery Company, North 
Chicago, Ill. This concern equips milk 
plants in large cities with pasteuriza- 
tion machinery and .other milk-handling 
nachinery. 


W. J. Hatton With Baltimore 
Newspaper 


William J. Hatton, of the Pittsburgh 
ispatch advertising staff, has joined 
the Baltimore News. 





Golfers Magazine 


First in the mails— 
Firstin Advertising— 
First in Circulation—_ 
First in Everything— 


And now 
GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


announces that it is an appli- 
cant for membership in the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


You will be interested in the 
February issue. 


General Offices: Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, I). 


Eastern Paice: 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

















USE 


VENUS 
10¢ PENCIL 


Perfect for Every Purpose 


mas > 


17 degrees from 6B softest to 9H hardest 
and hard and medium copying. 


SUGGESTIONS 
Fors Writing Copy * ad 6B (very soft} 


For Bookkeep ers . 2H (Medium Hod) 
For Genera ‘ HB (medium) 
For duplicate “No. 165 copying (medium ) 
Orders No. = copying (hard 
For Drafting) , Ta iat ct 
Whatever BR. want a pencil 
for, use V S. Unvary- 
ing. Uniform, Economical, 
Satisfactory. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


205 Fifth Ave. New York 
Makers also of famous 
Blue Band Velvet Se 
Pencil and VENUS Eraser 
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Ticonderoga Papers 
In The Pressroom 





In the pressroom, that’s where your cir- 
cular, booklet and catalog paper must 
stand its most important test. 


A New England Printer who operates 
five cylinder presses on booklet, catalog 
and other direct advertising printing says: 


“We never have any trouble printing 
Ticonderoga papers, either Eggshell book 
or Special Magazine. Where halftones 
are necessary we always recommend 
Special Magazine. It’s the best all 
around paper we know of—most eco- 
nomical to buy, and most economical and 
satisfactory to print.” 


Ask your printer about Ticonderoga 

s. If you haven't copies of our 
Lrrest specimen booklets, write us to-day 
for them. They will help you in getting 
up your own advertising literature, and 
help you in selecting your booklet and 
catalog paper. 


TICONDEROGA 

| PULP & PAPER CO. 
200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Chain System to Sell Motor 


Trucks 

Selling of motor trucks by the chain- 
store system promises to be the first in- 
troduction of that method of merchan- 
dising into the automobile industry on 
anything approaching a national scale. 
While the present distribution system, 
in which large territories are placed in 
control of men of suitable sales talents, 
may ag amar under special condi- 
tions the chain-store method, the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Motors Company, which 
has just started operation, represents 
the first such system that is directly 
planned on a national scale. 

The new company has headquarters 
in Chicago and is rapidly establishing 
branches throughout the Middle West, 
covering about fifty cities of suitable 
size, and the system is to be expanded 
as fast as opportunities for branches are 
found. At present, the coneeey is con- 
fining itself to the sale of Atterbury 
and Denmo trucks, and expects to en- 
large its line but without the addition 
of competing products. Financing of 
partial payment sales is done by the 
home office for the accommodation of 
the branches.—Automobile Topics. 


Advertiser Traces History of 
Drilling 

The Cincinnati Bickford Tool Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, O., has just started 
a series of educational advertisements 
in a machinery publication. It is using 
one pase of its weekly double-page 
spreads to trace the history and develop- 
ment of the art of. drilling, from the 
earliest ages of which any record re- 
mains down to the present day. The 
earliest remains of man are found asso- 
ciated with implements of his manufac- 
ture in which holes have been artifi- 
cially perforated. From the time of 
the cave man the human race has al- 
ways drilled in skin, wood, bone, shell, 
ivory, stone or metal. 

The series undertaken by the com- 
pany introduces the reader to the meth- 
ods of drilling, as employed by primi- 
tive man, the early Egyptian, Chinese, 
North American Indian, Mexican, Es- 
kimo, African savage and other races, 
and later will take up the development 
of the modern power-driven drilling 
machine. 


Is Now the Aladdin Company 

The North American Construction 
Company, Bay City, Mich., has changed 
its name to The Aladdin Company. The 
company, which makes Aladdin Readi- 
Cut Houses, found that confusion fre- 
quently resulted from having different 
names for the product manufactured 
and the corporate title. 


Omaha ‘World - Herald” 


Makes Appointment 
Leslie A. Webster has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Omaha 
W orld-Herald. e was formerly with 
the Chicago office of O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
newspaper representatives, 
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GOODRICH 


SILVERTOWN 


CORD TIRES 
Stand the Knife Test 


OOK into this Silvertown 
Cord Tire, with its thick, 
tough Goodrich Black Safety 
Tread stripped back, and 
learn from its sturdy cable 
cord, its sinewy two-ply 
body,—what a cord tire 
really is. 


Were you to put the knife 
test to all tires, you would 
find three types of bodies: 
Cotton fabric, in five to seven plies; 
Thread Cord, or Web (strings the size 
of a trout line, held parallel the circle 
of the tire by cross-threads) gummed 
together in five to seven plies. 
Cable-cord, the patent-protected, cross- 
wrapped, two-plystructure,found ONLY 
in Silvertown, the original cord tire. 
Out of this unique construc- 
tion of rubber-saturated, 
flexible cable-cord come 
Silvertown’s resiliency and 
durability-thegreatercom: |} 49 sivertown 
fortand ultimate economy, Cord X«cels 
you can not afford to deny 
yourself, 
Know Silvertowns by their 
extra-size symmetry and their 
Red Double Diamonds. 
More resistive Fj 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. More resistive 
Akron, 0. puncture ’ 


Repaired 


Also maker of the famous fabric tires easily and 
Goodrich Black Safety Treads SerInnnenty 


. Increased 
engine power 
» Smoother 


Coast farther 

Start quicker . 

Easierto guide ‘fj 
Give greater fj 
mileage lied 
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Sr ae" Silvertowns make all cars high-grade "BS 
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Advertising 


Men Will 
Appreciate This 


NCE upon a time an advertising agent was looked on as 
something superfluous. Why call in an outsider to 
write simple sentences that any English-speaking person 

might just as easily inscribe? 


But the advertising agent has made his place, because his spe- 
cialized knowledge has brought results. 


Now, this organization is opening a new field. We advise con- 
cerns on matters pertaining to the seeking of money for busi- 
ness purposes. We encounter in many instances, just that kind 
of misunderstanding which the advertising man once met. For 
we do not go out and raise capital ourselves. We are not in 
touch with money: We have no so-called clientele of 


“moneyed” persons. We will not work on speculation. 


But we are ready to act as financial counsel. There is a definite 
campaign to be followed in the raising of money, just as 
there is in advertising or sales work. The manner of seeking 
capital determines the success or failure of such a venture. 
You must make your proposition to the investor as he would 
have it told to him. 

For twenty-five years we have been engaged in this work. 
Through our efforts something over $25,000,000 has been 
raised. 

Advertising men will appreciate this service. They will recom- 
mend it to their clients who stand in need of just this kind of 


advice. 
WE WORK ON FEE ONLY 


and only strong propositions where there is an equity for the 
investor, come within our scope. “Easy money” seekers have 
no caste in our office. 


Andrew D. Meloy 


55 Liberty St., New York City 
RNR oe 
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How the Hickory Brand 
Was Established 


(Continued from page 8) 
when he comes with us he not 
only increases his business on the 
items of our line, but adds to his 
business in other lines. We make 
his store better known. It is our 
aim to furnish dealers ammuni- 
tion with which to meet all kinds 
of competition. 

“Our business has grown stead- 
ily, and through our advertising 
we have extended our territory 
far beyond what we could have 
done without advertising and our 
other selling features.” 

It is interesting to analyze some 
of the advertising put out by this 
house, the detail of which is han- 
died by the Taylor-Critchfield- 
Clague Company. Reason-why 
copy is strongly in evidence, and 
the guarantee is always heavily 
featured. The general campaign 
is pivoted on harness and paints, 
although there are special adver- 
tisements for tools and other 
things. The “Hickory Dealer” 
design is usually a part of the 
ad, and is made to do the talking 
as he stands just back of the 
trade-mark, with hand uplifted in 
argument. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION IN THIS COPY 

For example, in an advertise- 
ment of a thresher fork the rea- 
_ son-why flavor is strong: 

“The Hickory dealer says tines 
can’t slip out. He knows, because 
his best customers all tell him so, 
season after season. Fyrther- 
more, the fork is backed by the 
binding guarantee of the Kel- 
ley-How-Thomson Company— 
and there’s a special reason. The 
Hickory thresher fork has tines 
forged in one solid piece with 
tang that runs up into the handle, 
where it is riveted solid with han- 
dle and straps. Shrinkage can’t 
loosen tines—no danger of drop- 
ping into thresher. Made of 
high-carbon steel, oil tempered 
and thoroughly tested. Handle is 
second-growth white ash, thor- 
oughly seasoned, smoothed and 
polished. Ask your Hickory 
dealer. Hickory line. includes 





PRINTED SALESMEN 


give the sales and advertis- 
ing managers bigger, bet- 
ter results and relieve 
them of all the many nerve- 
racking, time - consuming 


details, 


Established more than fifty years. The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside Press 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





WANTED 


Youth—Brains— 
Push 


plus several years of general copy writ- 
ing experience. That is to say, a young 
a man who likes hard work, 


who would prize a real opportunity with 
a large manufacturing corporation, and 
who realizes that every good piece of 
copy is a piece of “selling”’—not a piece 
of “writing.” 

No “genius” need apply. Your ability 
to write vigorously will count only in 
so far as it embodies selling force. 

It is imperative that you make appli- 
cation in writing only, as this oppor- 
tunity is offered by one of our clients. 
Let us have your experience in detail 
along with samples of your work. 


Address Manufacturer 


Care of George Batten Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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yearly subscriptions were re- 
cently sent in by a North- 
western Captain of Industry 
for executives and managers of 
the various enterprises in which 


he is interested. 


The purest example of natural 
growth is unforced circulation and 
the test of the best is the unquali- 
fied appreciation of the moulders 
of public opinion. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Who also publish 
The House Beautiful 


New York Boston Chicago 
CHRAO RRR Se Ye ae SE ee ie ee 


State Rights to 
Automatic Motion 
Picture Advertising 

Machine 





Advertising men capable of doing bus- 
iness with National and Local adver- 
tisers are offered state or territorial 
rights for the Automatic Motion Pic- 
ture Advertising Machine. The device 
is to be leased, not sold. 


This sales aid has been advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK, and we have a great 
many leads from some of the biggest 
concerns in the country. 


Men with ability may acquire exclu- 
sive territory now. 


Thousands have been invested to per- 
fect this machine before putting it on 
the market. 

It has been proved that there is a de- 
mand for this device which automatic- 
_ally projects motion pictures working 
in daylight, and using a standard reel. 


We are ready now. Are you? 





Automatic Motion Picture 
Machine Corporation 
220 West 42nd Street - - New York 











tools, cutlery, hardware, harness, 
horse-collars, paint, etc.—all guar- 
anteed. Send your name on a 
postal card and we will tell you 
more about Hickory goods—and 
also the name of nearest Hickory 
dealer.” 

This appears to be a good ex- 
ample of concrete statements that 
get a grip on the prospect because 
they convey a mental photograph 
of the goods. 

For another example, take an 
extract from a page advertisement 
that brought big returns. The 
“Hickory Dealer” is speaking, 
from his vantage-point at the top 
of the ad: 

“All I have to do is to get a 
man to try a Hickory collar. 
After he has once tried it I 
couldn’t sell him anything else 
but a Hickory. The Hickory is 
built to fit a horse so snugly and 
evenly that there is no chance for 
chafing. Sores, galls, fistula and 
sweeny disappear where Hickory 
collars are used. The wide space 
at the top allows free play for the 
muscles, and the bulges on the 
sides fit into the hollows of the 
shoulder at the draft. No pads 
needed. Kelley-How-Thomson 
Company authorizes me to sell the 
Hickory collar ‘on approval— 
guarantee tag goes with every 
collar.” 

Then further on in the same 
advertisement : 

“Hickory guaranteed horse-col- 
lars are made of.the finest bark- 
tanned . leather, which stays soft 
and: pliable. It is cut in pairs, 
making each side uniform. The 
throat ,is five thicknesses of 
leather strong. The back - and 
rims are stuffed with long rye 
straw, which is tough and will not 
rot. The face.is stuffed with soft 
buckwheat hulls, which repel 
dampness and will not get lumpy. 
The stitching is all hand-work, 
with heavy oil-tanned lacing.” 

In a paint advertisement three 
paint containers are shown, to in- 
dicate the amount of pigment in 
the company’s branded paint and 
in other, unnamed, brands, and 
the text says, in part: 

“The amount of pigment in the 
paint you buy determines your 
paint expense, regardless of what 
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The NEW PUCK, now on the newsstands, 
is the expression of an entirely different idea in 
weekly journalism. 


During the past year PUCK showed an ad- 
vertising gain of 48 per cent.—the most sub- 
stantial increase in its field. 


Improvements planned to take effect with 
the February issues will materially increase its 
value, to advertisers, many of whom are now 
using it exclusively to cover the weekly humor- 
ous field. 


Advertisers contemplating the use of color 
are urged to make their reservations at the 
earliest possible moment. Dates and further 
details will be furnished on application. 


Gow 


America’s Cleverest Weekly 
Madison Square - - - New York City 
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ALINE BENDAY_ 


_* 
m COLOR, ~ 


Line Benday reproductions 
in color executed with 
proper judgment and 
knowledge show results 
that are surprising and 
very pleasing. 


We have recently worked 
up an original method of 
treating this character of 
work that has brought us 
very favorable comment 
from our clients. 


LENZ PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING Co. 


Printing Crafts Building 
Bighth Ave. & 34th si., New York, N.Y. 


Telephone 
Greeley 6761-2 4 











An Unusual 
Advertising 
Opportunity 


is open for just the right 
man. He must have had 
several years of good ad- 
vertising experience, he must 
have had selling experience, 
and above all, he must be 
able to write clearly and con- 
vincingly on any topic with 
which he has _ familiarized 
himself. Must be a college 
graduate not over thirty-five 
years of age and a Christian. 
‘The pésition is with a well- 
known manufacturer in the 
Middle West and is the sort 
of a place in which a good 
man can take root and grow 
very rapidly. The salary to 
commence will not exceed 
$50 per week. State whether 
or not samples of your work 
are available, but do not send 
them. Make your letter con- 
vince us that you are the man. 
‘L. M., Box 223, care Printers’ 
Ink. 
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you pay. Cheap paints are lack- 
ing in pigment. The percentage 
of pigment in Hickory guaranteed 
paint is so much more than in or- 
dinary paint that for new work 
or old work badly in need.of re- 
finishing you can thin Hickory 
paint with a gallon of linseed oil, 
and have two gallons of the finest 
material at a lower cost.” 

Is the reader of this statement 
inclined to be skeptical? If so, 
then for his benefit there is used 
in the advertisement a reproduc- 
tion of the guarantee tag that 
goes with the. paint. It says: 

“The dealer is authorized to re- 
place at our expense any Hickory 
paint that the user may deem un- 
satisfactory.” 

Another paint advertisement re- 
produces a number of magnified 
painted surfaces, showing the ef- 
fects of acids and other sub- 
stances in the paint. 

From a saw advertisement, as 
delivered to the public by this 
same omnipresent character, who 
talks facts, not generalities: 

“Tt always pleases me to hand a 
Hickory saw to a customer who 
knows a saw. He recognizes the 
correct hang. He knows that its 
thin back, fine polish, and taper- 
ground teeth set to give the blade 
better clearance, mean better work 
in less time with less effort. He 
likes the thoroughly seasoned, 
stained, smooth handle that fits 
the right hand and is fastened 
with five nickel-plated screws in- 
stead of four brass ones.” 

Or take one of the large win- 
dow posters, printed in black and 
red. This particular poster is de- 
voted to harness and collars, and 
bears a chart showing the outlines 
of the animal from which the 
leather is obtained. Dotted lines 
within the chart show the differ- 
ent grades of leather, and the 
parts used for the trade-marked 
harness are indicated. Thus, for 
one part of the hide: 

“Test, 1,126 pounds. - Stretch, 
one and a quarter inches. Hick- 
ory harness cut from here.” 

Under the chart the text ex- 
plains: 

“Leather used in making har- 
ness may be divided. into. two 
classes. One is tanned from 
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steer hides and is known as har- 
ness leather. The other is made 
from bull hides and is known as 
stag leather. In steer hides, or 
harness leather, the fiber is long, 
closely knit, firmly woven and 
strong. In bull hides, or stag 
leather, the fiber is coarse, open 
and loosely woven. It stretches 
easily, absorbs water like a 
sponge, and soon rots. Stag 
leather makes a poor harness. 

“Hickory guaranteed harness is 
made from the best steer hide 
harness leather, 

“The traces, lines, breast straps, 
martingales and other important 
parts are cut from the upper part, 
where a piece one inch wide by 
six inches long tests 1,126 pounds 
before breaking. The belly bands 
and breeching folds are cut lower, 
as the chart shows. The neck and 
leg of the hide is used only for 
blinds. The belly is not used at 
all in Hickory guaranteed har- 
ness.” 


GUARANTEE HAS BECOME A_ SEC- 
ONDARY TRADE-MARK 


It is the company’s practice to 
give not merely a general underly- 
ing guarantee, but to tag its Hick- 
ory goods with its: special war- 
ranty, which in some _ instances 
constitutes, of. itself, a rather 
elaborate advertisement. These 
yellow-tag guarantees, as they are 
called, can really be considered an 
integral part of the advertising 
campaign and have come to be 
recognized practically as a sec- 
ondary trade-mark. 

Take the guarantee tag for 
horse-collars. It is an _ eight- 
page, bright-yellow folder. On 
one of the outside covers is 
printed this guarantee: “Every 
dealer is authorized to replace 
(Hickory Perfect-Fit) collars 
should the user deem one unsat- 
isfactory. We leave. it to the 
user’s fairness.” On the reverse 
cover appears this aphorism: 
“The road to mercantile success 
lies in the continuous selling of 
service-giving goods.” The inside 
pages, which are folded in an 
unique way, are devoted to the 
collar troubles of the average 
horse and to the story of the col- 
lar, illustrated. 








Mowing with a Tractor— 
Allthe operations of haymaking can 
bs ware d by hanical power. 





Farm Efficiency 


"THE wer farmer has in- 
troduced efficiency into 
farm management. ractor 
efficiency plows his fields— 
cultivates and harvests his 

in. Gas engine efficiency 
ights his house—fills his silo— 
operates his dairy. 

Efficiency governs his buy- 
ing, too. 


The Power Farmer is the 
Progressive Farmer 


The tractor and gas engine 
cut down the farmer’s work— 
increase his crops and swell his 

rofits. 78% of POWER 
*ARMING’S readers use trac- 
tors. 51% own gas engines. 

POWER FARMING'S read- 
ers have more money to spen 
and know better how to spend 
it. They buy mostly from 
POWER FARMING'S col- 
umns—(29% of them read no 
other farm paper.) They rep- 
resent an above-the-average 
market for your goods. 

“Boiled Down Facts” is a 
booklet telling more about 
POWER FARMING. | It will 
be sent with a rate card at your 
request. 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. 26th St. M. 
Mad. Sq. 5064 552 


Member A. B.C. 


POWER FARMING 
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WANTED 


Correspondent 
With Dealers 


A large New York manu- 
facturer of high-grade mu- 
sical instruments has asked 
us to find an ambitious 
young man to take charge 
of correspondence with 
dealers. This is a splen- 
did opportunity for a 
keen and hard working 
man. Apply by mail only, 
stating explicitly age, expe- 
rience, salary expected and 
other pertinent facts. Ad- 
dress Ady. Dept., Butterick 
Publishing Company, New 














Have You Tried 
a Binder- 


*‘Will you please send us 8 


more PRINTERS’ INK 
binders? We are mightily 
pleased with the one we 
have. Perhaps more of 
your readers would get 
them if they knew just how 
handy these binders are.’’ 
THE STAMBAUGH- 
THOMPSON CO. ° 


HME 


Neat, strong, simple and service- 
able. Will hold 10 to 11 copies 
each. Black cloth and book board. 
Lettered in gold. 


65c each— Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 





‘Chicago. 





The harness tag is a four-page 
affair, with a talk about harness 
and the way to care for it. With 
every harness is given a quart of 
neat’s-foot oil. 

There are guarantee tags and 
tags, of all sizes, but they are all 
of the same distinctive yellow, and 
each is a cleverly built advertise- 
ment for the brand. 

“A real guarantee is the best 
selling argument,” says the Kel- 
ley-How-Thomson Company. “It 
is the strongest confidence-maker, 
the most effective trade-builder. 
Our guarantee means that even if 
the article is perfect from the 
manufacturer’s standpoint every 
dealer is authorized to replace or 
refund. You cannot find a loop- 
hole in the Hickory guarantee be- 
cause there is none. This guar- 
antee is the daily introduction of 
Hickory to a multitude of new 
customers. It has become a valu- 
able asset to dealers of the North- 
west.” 

The same featuring of the guar- 
antee-tag is seen in the plated 
advertisements furnished dealers 
for-use in their local newspapers ; 
and also the same habit of get- 
ting down to “tacks” in the way 
of definite facts. In one of these 
local advertisements the com- 
pany’s character talks again and 
says, as he points at a photograph 
of a house: 

“Eighteen dollars painted this 
house and saved the owner two 
dollars and freight. Mr. F. A. 
Crandall, Superior, Wis., owner, 
was making plans for using paint 
that would cost him $1.35 per gal- 
lon, not including freight from 
Two coats of this paint 
would cost him $20. But he found 
that the Hickory Dealer, Mr. 
Erickson, would sell him enough 
Hickory guaranteed paint and oil 
for only $18. Mr. Crandall saved 
$2 and freight, has a better-look- 
ing house, and will not have to 
paint again for years after the 
other paint would have given out 
and required repainting.” 

The hardware company has 
been successful in getting dealers 
to advertise locally, and is con- 
stantly at work to impress them 
with the fact that the use of the 
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DELICACY 


In fine engraving and printing there is con- 
stantly the danger of a molehill becoming a 
mountain. One defective plate may nullify the 
effect of a full color reproduction. A blemish 
on a half-tone, the slip of a tool, may destroy 
utterly an otherwise stunning impression. 
To us the perfection of the smallest detail, the 
delicacy of every tone, loom big. We believe 
that the exercise of such care frequently 
makes a _ strong advertisement powerful. 


B 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











Two Sides to This Sign 


Yours and the Dealer’s 

Most retailers sidestep manufacturers’ “dealer helps’ because they 
feel that the manufacturer is the only one who benefits. : 
. The Arkadelphia Milling Co., of Arkadelphia, Ark., has solved this 
dealer problem by using signs like the one shown above. On one side is 
the retailer’s ad. and the milling company’s message is on the other. 
These display signs fit any electric light socket: They are made of 
White Opal Glass. No additional lighting cost. Advertisement is 
blasted in glass and cannot be rubbed off. , 

Ask Us To SHow You How To Use Siens Like THEsE 


B. & B. Stan Company, 341 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Manufacturers 


New York City is the stra- 
tegic center of American 
business. TheWonder Clock 
advertising service offers a 
monthly circulation of 
3,500,000 readers in 75 
leading moving picture 
houses of this district. 





Your advertisement is shown 
continuously on an_ illuminated 
clock dial four feet in diameter, 
separate from the main picture 
screen. 100% efficient. Write 
at once for information, as but 
one product at a time can take 
advantage of this service. 


Wonder Clock Advertising Co. 
1133 Broadway New York City 
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Sales 
Manager 


Wanted 


Address 
D.A.A., Box 224 
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company’s electrotypes connects 
the retail hardware stores with 
the farm-paper advertising by tell- 
ing the consumers where the 
goods can be bought. 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


The campaign has also included 
posters, supplied to dealers by the 
company. One such poster, show- 
ing an alluring collection-of tools 
and making a point of the uncon- 
ditional guarantee, is six by nine 
feet, and is furnished to dealers 
who will put up six to twelve. 
The dealer’s name is printed in 
large type on a strip which goes 
at the bottom. iy 

A barn poster in two colors, 
twenty-eight by forty-two inches, 
is furnished dealers in advertis- 
ing red barn paint. It announces 
a can of the paint free at the deal- 
er’s store, as a sample. This post- 
er is supplied in quantities of ten, 
fifteen and twenty-five. 

Moving pictures have also been 
used, an animated cartoon being 
loaned dealers for short periods 
to advertise the branded paint. 
It is made up of forty-three feet 
of film. Numerous little adver- 
tising devices are being employed 
continually to keep the line in the 
public eye, as; for instance, the 
signs that are furnished dealers: 

Fresh Paint! 
Don’t touch, for Hickory. 
Paint Sticks and Wears 
and Wears! 

Or the Hickory streamer, four- 
teen feet long by thirteen inches 
deep: : 

“Sometime, Somewhere, Some- 
how, Someone may make a paint 
equal to Hickory. But never bet- 
ter.” 

Or the three-color banner for 
the retail store: 

“Hickory, the best-known Hard- 
ware Mark in the Northwest.” 

Out of these methods and ac- 
companying policies has grown 
from small beginnings one of the 
greatest wholesale plants in the 
Northwest, the main establish- 
ment having eight stories, and the 
plant, exclusive of a large outly- 
ing warehouse, having a frontage 
of 557 feet. The buildings run 
back to the company’s own dock, 
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The AB C Paper 


MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT 


which accommodates two of the 
largest package freighters. A 
belt-line railroad track runs 
through the plant, with room for 
twelve cars. Switches from the 
dock and tracks go directly into 
the shipping and receiving rooms. 

The company states that in com- 
parison with eighteen of the larg- 
est shipping houses in the United 
States it is handling its business at 
the lowest cost of any of them. 
“Ship On Time” is a motto which 
I am told is lived up to with mili- 
tary strictness. 

I was invited to go through the 
plant and observe some of the 
changes made within the last year 
or so to promote efficient handling 
and shipping. Forty thousand 
dollars were spent in installing 
conveying systems, special bin 
methods, ‘the . classification of 
goods by floors, and similar bet- 
terments, all of which were 
worked out and. charted in ad- 
vance in a six months’ study of 
the whole proposition. The com- 
pany carries a stock of a million 
and a half’ dollars. 

The economies effected by this 
efficiency work are shown by the 
fact that in 1916 the number of 
packers was the same as in 1913, 
although the volume of work han- 
dled was fifty per-cent bigger. 

The accounting methods provide 
for a comparative analysis of all 
such items, with percentage costs 
for departments and_ different 
phases of the work. Thus the 
cost of the stenographic work is 
shown to be a certain fraction of 
one per cent. Typewriters are 
equipped with cyclometers, and 
the operators are paid drawing 
accounts and additional sums in 
accordance with the number of 
points they make. If the cost of 
this department falls below the 
average of a given period the sur- 
plus is divided as bonus. 

Similarly, the cost of the pric- 
ing of goods is ascertained in the 
form of a percentage of the total 
expense, and so is the cost of fil- 
ing, collecting, and so on. All 
down the line this policy is fol- 
lowed. 

Forty or fifty. of the employees 
are holders of stock in the com- 
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The ual 


No other paper here 
so guarantees its 
advertisers. 


(t@ No other paper 
here actually has 
much more than 
HALF the paid cir- 
culation of THE 
RECORD. 

















WE WANT A MAN 


We want an experienced copy- 
writer who is acquainted with 
our field and knows how to 
write high-grade copy pertain- 
ing tomachinery, machine tools, 
foundry equipment and kin- 
dred products. He must be in 
a position to travel and must 
also possess ability to originate 
and plan advertising cam- 
paigns. We prefer a man with 
practical experience and a tech- 
nical education. Please state 
age, experience and salary 
desired. 


THE IRON AGE 
Sales Promotion Department 
H. E. BARR, ManacGer 
239 Wrst 39TH StREET 
New York City 
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Experience of the 
American Optical Co. 


“A ‘try-out’ campaign was planned comprising 
eight 155-line double column and four 84-line dou- 
ble column newspaper ads to be run twice a week 


in fifteen 


NEW ENGLAND 


cities.” 
Ink. 


O. B. Carson, January 11th issue Printers’ 


This is the ideal section for a try-out of an advertising 


campaign or a selling plan. 


Here is just the right mixture or blend of temperaments 
that will give a fair average of humanity throughout the 


country. 


Here are seven million people; above the average in 
education; with the highest per capita of accumulated 


wealth. 


The territory may be easily covered by your salesmen 


and at a moderate expense. 


These fifteen daily newspapers in fifteen typical New England 


cities will prove your proposition. 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily. Circulation 9,000 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation” 55386 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9, 534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21, 24 
Population 58,571, With suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., Rae PRESS 
Daily Circulation 9,892" A. B. € 
Population 22,000, with yd nah 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


UNION and 
LEADER 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS, Standard. 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 


Population 109,000, with suburte 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., MEWS 

Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with oats 150,000 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. UNION 


Daily Circulation 30.4 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


TAUNTON, MASS., CALE TE 
Daily Circulation 5, 721. net paid A. B. C 
Population 38,000, ‘with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT.  Festandy, 


Daily Circulation 32,219 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, ots REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,41 

Population 150,000, ih suburbs 175,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its. home 
community. 
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pany. An insurance feature and 
savings plan is conducted for the 
benefit of the organization, and 
a relief committee has charge of 
funds raised in various ways. 
Cases of sickness or accident are 
investigated, not only among em- 
ployees, but among their families, 
and the committee can vote to 
extend aid. The company pays 
half of these relief sums. 

I cite these points in support of 
the truism that even the best ad- 
vertising in the most fertile field 
can fail if it is not accompanied 
by critical management within; 
and it is probably no exaggera- 
tion to say that half the advertis- 
ing campaigns, the country over, 
have gone to the bad in large mea- 
sure because this analytical policy 
was lacking. 

The Kelley-How-Thomson Com- 
pany has seventy-six salesmen on 
the road at the present time, and 
every two weeks or oftener they 
visit every city and village from 
Michigan to Idaho. The advertis- 
ing has strong backing. 

I left Duluth and went west- 
ward through North Dakota in a 
howling blizzard, with the mer- 
cury many stories below the 
ground floor; but human nature 
seems to be pretty much the same 
everywhere, and people respond 
to good advertising and square 
ro no matter where they 
ive. 


Plan Co-operative Campaign 
for Cobbler 


A co-operative campaign, to educate 
the public to the economy in shoe re- 
pairing, and to help repair men be- 
come better merchants, was considered 
at a special committee meeting of the 
National Leather & Shoe Finders As- 
sociation called in Chicago last week. 
Plans were made for raising an appro- 
priation to be extended over a period 
f three years. The recommendations 
f the committee are to be presented to 
he executive committee of the associa- 
ion at a future meeting. George L 
napp, of St. Louis, is secretary of the 
ssociation, 


Joins Daken Agency 


William H. Horsley, who*has been 
ijentified with advertising and mer- 
chandising in the Pacific Northwest for 
tié past four years, has become asso- 
ated with the Daken Advertising 
gency, Seattle, Wash. 
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If You Are 
A Sales Manager 


of a non-advertised product and 
you have asked your Chief to 
advertise to increase the sales of 
his goods through consumers’ ap- 
peal and to show your salesmen 
that there is a real live house 
behind them, this little message 
is meant for you. 


Ask him to let you make a 
trial-campaign in Portland, Me. 
10,000 lines, which will be suffi- 
cient for a season’s advertising, 
will cost but $393.25. Have him 
make the trial in Portland be- 
cause it is an ideal city for a 
“prove campaign.” It .is a job- 
bing center, a residential center, 
prosperous, and may be well cov- 
ered by the use of one paper, the 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


which justly leads in all kinds 
of_ advertising because it gives 
the greatest value tb advertisers. 

If interested, write to us or to 
our representatives. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 


hZea>S OSPprsxo0'u 





ALL ADVERTISING 
AND 
CIRCULATION RECORDS 


WERE SHATTERED IN 


Bridgeport 
, BY THE 
Post »d Telegram 
DURING 1916 


THE BOOM OF 
Bridgeport 


AND THE EXCELLENCE 
OF THE 


Post «Telegram 
WERE THE CAUSES 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago NewYork 
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Plug the Main Vesvite all dis- 


cussion and evi- 
Idea dence to the con- 
trary, the advisability of changing 
his copy style still vexes more 
than one advertiser. The example 
of Scott & Bowne adds one more 
instance to those which show that 
success comes through plugging 
at the main idea. 

Of course, if the advertising is 
limping palpably, by all means seek 
a cure for its weakness. But there 
is no manufacturer or advertiser 
who is not fully aware of his 
proposition’s biggest worth, and 
it requires no special brilliancy to 
present these features in sensible 
form. 

The next requisite is that he 
stick to his guns through thick 
and thin. There’s a homely ex- 
pression: “It’s dog it that does it.” 
A concern which runs one style 
of advertising to-day, another style 
to-morrow and then drops out al- 
together for a while never gets 
maximum results. 

Also beware of the exception 
that would prove the rule. A very 


successful advertiser whose sec 
cess has been based on steady 
plodding was once induced to try 
out a special feature campaign in 
a certain territory. It was a de- 
cided departure from his regular 
course, but others in his field, | 

was told, were using it success- 
fully. He took the chance. 1. 
proved successful. 

Instead of losing his head over 
the good results thus obtained, he 
calmly surveyed the matter from 
all angles. Because it had proved 
good in a certain locality did not 
mean, necessarily, that it would 
work out everywhere. Moreover, 
his old line of advertising was 
working without any special 
hitches. He had been willing to 
try the new plan because he was 
broad enough of mind to keep 
open for new suggestions. The 
new plan gave him a basis for 
measuring the old method’s worth, 
and he decided that a revolution 
was undesirable. Events proved 
the wisdom of this course. 

It’s usually better to peg away 
at present problems we know a 
about than to invite fresh ones at 
which we’re green. 


If Catalogues It. is generally 


Are Barred S¥Pposed that the 
“rider” to the 


from Parcel postofice — De- 
Post partment annual 
appropriation bill, in which it was 
proposed to deny catalogues the 
parcel post privilege, was killed. 
It is true that this amendment 
was stricken out on a point of 
order during the debate in the 
House, but it is not generally 
known that it was announced that 
the matter would be presented in 
the form of a separate bill. Im- 
partial observers of Congressional 
affairs incline to believe that soon- 
er or later catalogue rates will 
undergo a change, even though 
the present bill does. not pass. 
Confidence in the ultimate ad- 
vance of the carrying charge on 
the large catalogues may well b« 
inspired in any person’ who is in 
a positidn to appreciate the ex 
tent and the determination of th« 
fight which the organized retail- 
ers of the country are making 
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upon this feature of postal admin- 
istration. Small merchants have 
grown increasingly sensitive to 
every aspect of competition that 
places them, or is suspected of 
placing them, at a disadvantage 
to the mail-ordér houses. The re- 
sentment of country retailers has 
been especially deep on what they 
have called “double standard” 
catalogue rates. Indeed, certain 
iational organizations of retailers 
have vigorously denounced the 
Postmaster-General’s ruling. ad- 
mitting large catalogues to classi- 
fication as books as a Government 
“subsidy” to the mail-order houses. 
It is openly charged that in the 
last Presidential election the in- 
fluence of the 20,000 small mer- 
chants in Indiana, who are in- 
censed against the present admin- 
istration for this “subsidy,” was 
sufficient to swing the State from 
the Democratic to the Republican 
column. 

This particular argument, how- 
ever, sounds very much like 
“bunk,” for what shall be said of 
those States which switched from 
the Republican column to the 
Democratic? 

If this proposed bill goes 
through it is interesting to con- 
sider what effect it will have on 
the advertising and sales methods 
of the mail-order houses. In 
what way will they manipulate 
their methods to meet the new 
situation? Will they use cata- 
logues less and put a greater pro- 
portion of their advertising appro- 
priation into newspapers and mag- 
azines? In view of the growing 
importance of the mail-order trade 
and the effect it has on the busi- 
ness of all manufacturers, these 
questions are pertinent at this 
time, 
An increase in the postal charge, 
proposed, from the pound rate, 

fourth-class rate, which is 
rauged by “zone” limitations or 
cngth of haul, under the parcel 
vost, to the flat rate of one-half 
‘nt per ounce required on third- 
iss matter, would represent the 
asure of the proposed tax in- 
‘case in the case of any cata- 
sue weighing over eight ounces. 
the case of the large catalogue 
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of the mail-order houses the addi- 
tional expense involved would be 
considerable. For example, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. now send their 
five-pound catalogues by freight to 
district distributing centers, where 
the catalogues are dropped in the 
mails for local distribution at the 
low first and second zone rate, 
which means that the catalogue is 
delivered to any address within 
150 miles for only nine cents: 
Under the proposed revision the 
postage. on this catalogue, if 


- mailed in Chicago or at a braych 


office, would be forty cents. 

If it is ruled that all catalogues, 
regardless of their size, must be 
mailed under third-class rates, it 
will probably have the effect of 
reducing their size. This, at least, 
is the contention of mail-order 
specialists. There is a growing 
tendency in large houses to issue 
a greater number of sectional or 
subject catalogues instead of send- 
ing a big general catalogue to 
every prospect, no matter how re- 
stricted his wants. Under a new 


ruling it is likely that this tendency 


will be quickened. Mail-order 
firms say that they will economize 
in catalogue production in every 
way that they can to meet the 
increased postage. - What they 
particularly resent is the frequent 
disturbance of their methods, 
obliging them to readjust much 
of their entire expensively estab- 
lished selling machinery. Mail- 
order people contend that even if 
the bill is passed it will not ma- 
terially affect their advertising 
practices. They have to depend 
on their catalogues, anyway, to 
sell goods, as it would be mani- 
festly impossible for them to sell 
their full lines through advertis- 
ing. As in the past, they will 
continue to advertise not so much 
for orders as for inquiries. The 
catalogue is the staff of their 
business, and they must get it into 
the hands of their prospects, re- 
gardless of cost. However, this 
cost is ultimately reflected in the 
price of their merchandise, ard if 
it becomes too pronounced it. 
eventually has its influence on 
sales. If the consumer refuses to 
pay, mail order. business suffers. 
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Chas. W. Mears, 

“Basic Prin- advertising man- 
ciples’’ and ager for the 
Gross Sales Winton automo- 

biley made a 
speech at the Advertising Affilia- 
tion meeting in Cleveland last Sat- 

urday, which reminds us of a 

classic: 

“The Walrus and the Carpenter 
were walking hand in hand, 
They wept like anything to see 

such quantities of sand; 

‘If this were only cleared away,’ 
they said, ‘it would be grand!” 
The broad expanse of advertis- 

ing affects Mr. Mears in much the 

same way. He bewails the neces- 
sity of ploughing through the 
sands of experience and experi- 
ment, and demands that they be 
cleared away immediately, so that 
we may reach our journey’s end 
by the shining path of “basic prin- 
ciples.” He weeps over the sad 
state of the advertising industry, 
dropping a tear in turn upon the 
advertising manager, the adver- 
tising agent, the advertiser; ad- 
vertising clubs, advertising books, 
and advertising publications. None 
of them, alas! are following the 
guiding star of principle, but all 
are groveling in the mud of fact. 

Printers’ INK itself, which ought 

to be a guide, philosopher, and 

friend, has hitherto failed to lay 
down the immutable laws of suc- 
cess in advertising. In short, Mr. 

Mears finds that advertising is in 

a very bad way indeed. 

From his speech, which is copy- 
righted, we quote by permission 
a few random assertions: “Sev- 
enty-five per ceut of the accounts 
handled by agencies are subject 
to change of base over night.” 

“The agency man who has been 
away from his office for thirty 
minutes never knows what may 
have happened to any one of his 
accounts within that half hour.” 

“Advertising. managers come 
and go with so little premedita- 
tion that it is unwise, when call- 
ing at a business house, ever to 
ask for an advertising manager 
by name until you have ascer- 
tained what name the present in- 
cumbent happens to possess.” 

“Advertisers need to realize 
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that faith is almost their only 
anchor. They possess little con- 
vincing evidence that they have 
used advertising to the best ad- 
vantage, and they cannot deny 
that they lack faith in advertising 
practitioriers.” 

Enough? Yes, and more than 
enough. A mighty champion of 
principle indeed, who bases his 
argument upon such _ ill-condi- 
tioned assertions as these! We 
certainly cannot look to Mr. 
Mears for «guiding principles, if 
he can see no farther below the 
surface of things than that. The 
first test of a seeker for the eter- 
nal verities is respect for the facts 
upon which alone they can be 
based. Truth may be. found at 
the bottom of a well, but basic 
principles are not deducible from 
a mass of reckless assertion. 


Twenty-Mule Teams Yield to 


Locomotives 


“For years the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company has featured the product of its 
mines in advertisements and story with 
—_ views of its Twenty-Mule 


eams drawing wagon trains over the 
burning desert of Death Valley, Cal. 
To-day the plodding mules are being 
replaced by the Plymouth gasoline 
industrial locomotive, modern progress 
having conquered tradition and senti- 
ment.’ 

The above is the opening paragraph 
of the advertisement of the J. D. Fate 
Company, of Plymouth, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of industrial locomotives. The 
ad features three pictures of the loco- 
motives at work at the mines of the 
Pacific Coast Borax Company. 


The Quest of “Sammy 
Showme” 


Sammy Showme is the alert-looking 
man pictured in the ads of the Simonds 
Manufacturing Company, now running 
in a technical publication. Sammy is 
featured on a reproduction of the typi- 
cal moving picture announcement titl 
of a play, as thrown on the screen. The 
announcement reads: “The Quest of 
Sammy Showme, Simonds’ Investigator, 
in 12 Reels.” Each reel, or ad, yg 
Sammy in a different place, gettin 
formation and production data al put 
Simonds’ Hack Saw Blades. As the ad- 
vertising is appearing in a monthly pub- 
lication, the series will run for a year. 


Ernest T. Trigg, vice-president and 
eneral man gd of John Lucas & Co., 
ne., paint and varnish makers of Phila- 
deiphia, has been. elected 
the: Philadelphia Chamber o 


resident of 
Commerce. 





* LIFE: 


Announcement 


This is mot a notice of increase in LIFE’S 
rate. Due to the high cost of paper and 
increased cost of mechanical production, we 
have as much right and reason as other 
publishers to increase our rate. 


LIFE is not in sympathy with the price 
hysteria, human: greed, or whatever is the 
cause of the increased cost problem. We 
believe each manufacturer should carry his 
own burdens and with ‘ample courage to 
follow our convictions, LIFE makes this 
announcement. Bey 


We will not pass our increased cost of pro- 
duction on to our readers or advertisers. It 
is but a question of time when prices will 
return to normal or nearly so. Will the pub- 
lishers who have passed their increased cost 
over to their advertisers reduce their adver- 
tising rate? 


LIFE stands for a square deal, truth in cir- 
culation, real value. Successful advertisers 
succeed because they use successful mediums. 
You always find the leading advertisers 
in LIFE.. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St. West, No. 17, New York 
2. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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“Printers to the discerning advertiser’”’ 


BARR & HAYFIELD, Inc. 
P Quality Printing 
157-159 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Beekman 2311 
Advertising Literature which bears Our 


Mark can be depended upon to carry ‘“The 
Message to Garcia.’’ 


We have facilities for the handling of 
two additional House Organs. How about 
YOURS? 


‘Color Work a Specialty”’ 











CAPEHART'S 
MAIKNOWN 
METHODS 


moves into 


TIMES BUILDING 


Times Square, New York 
from 456 Fourth Ave. 
where we have been for 


the past four years. 


We occupy one-half of the 
16th floor. 


Come and see us. 
Phone: 7356-7357-7358 Bryant 

















Superintendent— 
Executive 


For growing printing organization we 
want a superintendent of superior ex- 
ecutive ability. One who not only 
knows the mechanical side of the busi- 
ness thoroughly but who, when occa- 
sion requires, can meet big men on a 
common level. Splendid opportunity, 
present and future. In strict confidence, 
give full details regarding past, age, 
experience, record, and salary desired. 
“FE. E.,” Box 225, care Printers’ Ink. 











Proposed Political Ad- 
vertising Restrictions 


(Continued from page 66) 


of advertising that appear in every 
newspaper, and political advertis- 
ing would have to be adjusted 
with reference to those rates. 

“There is no reason why a rate 
for political advertising should 
not be adopted by the newspapers 
in keeping with other advertising 
rates for the same sort of serv- 
ice, and there is no reason why 
that rate should not be well 
known and accepted on a com- 
mercial ‘basis. Political adver- 
tising would simply be one kind 
of, commercial advertising, prob- 
ably carrying the high rate. It 
would carry the high rate because 
it is temporary and spasmodic. 

“IT would urge that political ad- 
vertising be put on a commercial 
basis with all newspapers and that 
newspapers should cease to look 
upon the money they receive for 
political advertising as in any way 
a favor or perquisite or a pur- 
chase price of influence. Political 
advertising should be a purely 
commercial matter with the news- 
papers and should have no closer 
relation to the general policy of 
the newspaper or the conduct of 
the newspaper than any other 
class of advertising.” 


Brisbane for “Blue Sky” Laws 
to Protect Savings 


‘Whether the editor of a newspaper 
should hold the. advertising department 
accountable for the advertising matter I 
am not prepared to say,” said Arthur 
Brisbane, talking before the newspaper 
division of the New York Advertising 
Club, Tuesday, January 23. “Suppose 
fifteen years ago Henry Ford had 
wanted to place an edvertisement in 
my paper and I had refused it. I’d 
have deprived somebody of Ford stock 
at $7 a share. 

“If I owned a paper I’d say that my 
advertising space was a blank wall. 
‘I’m spending money,’ I’d say to my 
readers, ‘to give you a good paper, but 
I haven’t time to go into everything 
that goes into my advertising columns. 
I won’t, however, allow any indecen- 
cies, obscenities, or quack cures in 
them.’ I’d put my readers on their 
guard. I think the ‘blue sky’ laws are 
a good thing. I wrote to Mr, Tumult; 
in Washington recently: ‘Why don’t 
you carry a campaign into Wall street 
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on the lines of the pure food investi- 
gation, to save the poor man’s sav- 
ings??? 

Mr. Brisbane’s subject was News- 
paper Co-operation, and he dwelt on 
the possibilities for accomplishing things 
the newspapers would enjoy if they 
would act unitedly on matters of pub- 
lic import. His talk was punctuated 
with the personal reminiscences and dis- 
cursions characteristic of him. 

“The. work you men do,” he said, 
“makes the fortune of the successful 
newspaper man. The men who succeed 
owe their success to the men who do 
not succeed. If my father had not 
been a rich man I should probably be 
one of the old reporters on the New 
York Sun to-day, wondering whether 
Munsey would fire me. I mean that 
seriously. 

“The editor who thinks he’s above 
advertising is worse than a fool: he’s 
ungrateful. I wrote the first ad for 
corn flakes ever written. My big sal- 
ary is due to other men on the paper 
who are not so well known. e’re 
grateful to you for making the dull 
men appreciate the power of adver- 
tising. 

“In proportion as a paper reflects 
the public face will it succeed. The 
public doesn’t want to know what the 
writer thinks. It wants to know what 
it thinks,” . z 

Mr. Brisbane told of an advertising 
adventure he had once with Nathan 
Straus, of R. H. Macy & Co. What 
was wanted was to get people to de- 
posit money against which to charge 
goods purchased in the store. This it 
had been hard to do. .Mr. Brisbane sug- 
gested and submitted a drawing of 
seven men in astrological costumes, lon 
beards and peaked caps, sitting aroun 
a table. Among them sat a simple 
looking male person in evening clothes. 
The caption was: “A fool is wiser. in 
his own conceit than seven men who 
can render a reason.” Below ran the 
line—“When you work for money, let 
your money work for you.” The mer- 
chants were more than doubtful, but 
the author was equally insistent as to 
the copy’s efficacy. It was run, and 
pretty soon the store bank’s deposits 
had increased from $10,000 to $3,000,- 
00. The copy’ was run.in a full page, 
and was repeated occasionally. 

“You want to write a thing as though 
it had never been said before,” said 
Mr. Brisbane in explanation. 
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B. W. Matthews Will Join 
Agency 

_B. W.. Matthews, assistant manager 
f the copy-service department of the 
Kailway Age Gazette, will become asso- 
cated with the Joseph Richards Com- 
pany, advertising agency, New York, on 
lebruary 5. 


The Albodon Company, of New York 
(ity, is extending its newspaper adver- 

ing campaign through Pennsylvania, 
‘so to include Washington, D. C. Copy 

New England and New York City 
will be continued. 





EGBERT G. JACOBSON 


11 East 43RD St., New York City 


Designer of Type Layouts 
Monographs, Catalogues and Books 


Fine editions designed and privately printed 


The Bottling 
Cegola*é:' 
Uses Moving Pictures 


We have prepared special Ani- 
mated Cartoon Film Ads bringing 
out the Sales Points of Bottled 
Cola. These moving pictures are 
being shown to thousands by the Local 
Bottlers. Won't you let us . 
“‘Movie-ize”’ your advertising? 


RIOGRAPH 
FILM CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


“The Man On 
The Spot’ s@ 


is the one you 
should consult, 
if you wish to 
get in right in 
the great 


Latin-American Field 
Mistakes are costly! 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
The “Lathe-Ameticen” Agency . 


(Es 6 
Havana, Cuba, or 801 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 


FOR LONDON 
Office Manager Wanted | 


A client of ours wishes to engage an 
American to take general charge of a 
small but growing mail-order business 
in London, England. 

Age under forty. References as to 
experience and personal character re- 
quested. 5 

Salary to start, £6 weekly. This 
equals about $40 in purchasing power 
in America. Opportunity advancement. 
Write full particulars of self. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

SCOTT & SCOTT, Inc. 
Mail Order Specialists 
144 East Thirty-second St. 
New York City 




















The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


tin present craze for things 
Hawaiian is the first fad that 
has swept this country that has not 
been capitalized by manufacturers 
to any extent. Many are wonder- 
ing why. Heretofore whenever a 
fad was in vogue, a whole crop of 
products, named after it, has been 
thrown on the market. The 
“Chanticler” fad is a good exam- 
ple. If there is any kind of prod- 
uct that escaped being called 
“Chanticler,” it was oversight. on 
somebody’s part. The funny 
¢thing about it was that many of 
the manufacturers who were the 
- most eager to exploit the name 
are those who ordinarily did not 
believe in trade-marks. How- 
ever, they did not hesitate to ride 
to an easy market on the popu- 
larity of a fad. 

Probably the reason that the 
Hawaiian craze is being neglected 
is because in the past many manu- 
facturers have had disastrous ex- 
periences in promoting the sale of 
goods named after a popular 
hobby. There is nothing more 
uncertain than the life of a fad. 
It may die over night. If it costs 
a lot of money to attain the fad 
market, the manufacturer may be 
caught “short” before he has had 
a chance to cash in. Of course, 
bushels of money have been made 
in selling fad goods, but usually 
it has been made where no latge 
investment, in plants, equipment, 
or merchandising, was required, 
and where a net profit has come 
into the treasury after each sale, 
or else where the “craze” product 
was marketed under a_ well- 
known blanket trade-mark.’ 

* * 


More and more manufacturers 
are coming to the belief that by 
steadily pushing their trade-marks, 
they have a fad of their own, 
which is not subject to the whims 
of.an ephemeral fancy, and whose 
popularity can be maintained 
through continued advertising. 
Such.a mark can be linked up 
profitably with the fads of the 
hour, and the good will thus ac- 
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quired will remain long after the 
fancy has been forgotten. On the 
other hand, a manufacturer who 
sold things under the name 
of a fad, such as “Chanticler,” 
may have made money, but the 
good will, if any was won, has 
vanished with the snows of yes- 
terday. 
* *.* ’ 

Fads, fashions and hobbies we 
shall have with us always. Very 
often they represent a market 
that manufacturers cannot afford 
to ignore, but how can the busi- 
ness be obtained at a profit before 
the fad has passed on, with hun- 
dreds of its predecessors, into 
oblivion? The answer lies in the 
experience of many concerns that 
have found out how. Printers’ 
INK has already told how the yarn 
house of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher 
connects its product and trade- 
mark through advertising with the 
fad market. Fads may come and 
fads may go, but the Fleisher 
trade-mark goes right on, carry- 
ing the increasing good will of 
the firm from one fad to another. 

The good will that E. & Z. Van 
Raalte may acquire in merchan- 
dising style’s latest veil is not 
lost when fashion discards that 
veil and decrees that some newer 
kind be worn. The reputation of 
this house is automatically cou- 
pled up with each fad as it steps 
into the limelight. Thus no past 
effort is ‘wasted. 

The Mallinson trade-mark blank- 
ets the novelties in silk as they 
come on the market. Whether 
the vogue be Bulgarian colors, 
Mexican designs, “Khaki-Kool” or 
whatever it is, the name Mallin- 
son is always kept in style. Profits 
are taken from the fads as they 
pass, and all the while more and 
more trade-mark prestige is being 
piled up. 

And so it is with dozens of 
other lines that the Schoolmaster 
might mention. Judged from the 
viewpoint .of the manufacturer, 
fads may be treacherous, but nev- 
ertheless, there appears to be a 
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way for advertisers in certain 
fields to cash in on them. 
* ok * 


You read a story that moves 
smoothly and naturally. Though 
your conscious thought will, of 
course, keep you aware that you 
are reading fiction, your uncon- 
scious thought is in another 


world, moving with other charac- 
ters and enjoying their adventures, 
thoughts, and conversations. If 
the yarn is natural to the end, you 
are pleased. You are displeased, 
on the other hand, if a story im- 
presses you at the outset with the 
fact that “this is going to be a 
story,” if you can see the frame- 








How’s Your Colon? 


The colon is that part of the digestive tract which causes most trouble 
for people of sedentary occupation. It needs to be treated with care. 
Dr. Kellogg tells about this in an article in the February issue of 
Goop HEALTH. If you are a “man who decides” about the investment 
of advertising appropriations we will send you this issue of Goop HEALTH 
for the asking. Just your name and address on your business stationery 
sent to— 


iManage” GOOD HEALTH Bite Greet ich 











Adds MOTION To 
Your Window Display 


owe A weed re ap Pan pe Fong A sign Ps araug 
PLUS the illusion of ACTUAL MOTION! 
—it’s all in the special screen and the Motion Silhouette. 
The screen tells your story in color and in printed text— 
the Motion Silhouette, by a clever arrangement and alter- 
nation of lights, actually MOVES on the screen! 


If It Moves, It Catches The Eye—Shadograf MOVES! 


—Manufacturers will readily appreciate the numerous ad- 
vantages of Shadograf asa dealer help. Its MOTION— 
its low initial and maintenance cost—the possibilities of 
using it again and again for different subjects or different 
selling talks by merely changing the screen—make Shado- 
graf an unusually effective, economical “Silent Salesman.” 


Shadogr: has an Hy 
good offer for live rep 
tatives. Exclusive territory for 
the right men. Write us! 


COMMERCIAL _UTILITIES 
AND MFG, CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS, 





















































Tue coflee actually pours into 
ihe cap while you watch it! a 
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Magazine Publishers!! 
Read this — 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
“Your co-operative services have ren- 
dered to this department, to the fullest 
extent, all that the words in the triangle 
of your letterhead imply—Service—Square 
Deal—Success, in the delivery of our 
magazines. (Signed) C. W. OSTERTAG, 
Mgr. Subscript. & Mail. Depts. 
STREET & SMITH. 


Mr. J. H. Brown, Ady. Mer., writes: 

“‘We are pleased to advise that your service 
of delivering our magazines to the various adv. 
has heen satisfactory in 

age you success, 


Get the “FACTS 
ABOUT ‘CO- OPERATIVE SERVICES” 


agents in N. Y. C. 
every particular.’’ 











Glass Head Pins 
Sales Maps 
Plotting Papers 
+ Show Salesmen, gogo Agencies; 


es you made and 
ety h a you didn’t, 


Edexco Charting 













































































Papers 
SHOW Production, 
Sales, Costs and 
Profits, by days, 
weeks, months or 
years. 





Big Sample Package 

containing Charting 

», epee, Curve Cards, Sample Map 

¢ Mount and assortment of Map 

Pins and Map-marking devices 

*. sent for fifteen 20. st oo Gun 
ex: Write for @ copy 0! 

Gor map on = Booklet for Executives—“Graph- 

— ic Presentation of Facts.”” FREE. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITION CO. 





226 Custom House St., Providence, R. |. 














gr Eom 
Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 
J.T. BUNTIN 


INC, 


209-219 W 38m STREET 
NEW YORK 
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work that the author erected and 
can detect that various situations 
were deliberately planned for the 
dramatic effect. In other words, 
if the story is unnatural it is a 
poor story. These were the 
Schoolmaster’s reflections recently 
as he read two stories—one re- 
markable for its naturalness and 
the other overdrawn and artificial. 
Here is a lesson in advertising. 
Advertisements are not bits of fic- 
tion—except perhaps on occasion! 
—but they have as much need for 
naturalness as the material that 
the good editors pay out money 
for. We can hardly hope,. proba- 
bly, to have the reader lose him- 
self so. completely in’reading an 
advertisement as he does in a 
story. The very fact that the ad- 
vertisement somewhere along the 
line attempts to influence a future 
sale is likely to make the reader 
regard it more commercially than 
he does articles and stories. But 
if the advertisement rings true, if 
its descriptions are natural and 
vivid, its logic sound, it is on the 
road toward success. 
* * 

When you read an article that 
deals with experiences with sales- 
men and dealers you find your- 
self smiling, no matter what 
business the article particularly 
covers. Whenever there is a dis- 
cussion among advertising men or 
sales managers on salesman and 
dealer questions, whether the 
man who is talking sells automo- 
biles, fountain-pens or breakfast 
food, you can see knowing glances 
pass around as he tells of his 
troubles and the remedies he tries 
to apply. For every man listen- 
ing to the discussion can name 
salesmen and dealers in his own 
experiences who fit exactly into 
the descriptions of the speaker. 
It is true that each large busi- 
ness is a separate problem to 
itself, but it is just as true that 
in many of its activities the funda- 
mental principles of one business 
correspond to the principles on 
which scores of other businesses 
must be run. 

* * 

Some advertising is more in 
the form. of. insurance: than jin 
the form of a constructive force 
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for further sales. That is to say, 
sometimes an advertising expendi- 
ture may be justified from the 
viewpoint of insurance when it 
could not be from the viewpoint 
of gained sales. One great soap 
company, for example, is spend- 
ing very likely over a million dol- 
lars a year. Its position is well 
established, and it could hardly 
gain enough additional sales in a 
year to justify its large advertis- 
ing expenditure. But this soap 
concern is guarding its leadership 
with jealous care. It now stands 
“first in the minds, first in the 
hands and first in the tubs of its 
countrymen,” and if it ever re- 
laxed its publicity campaign to 
the point of letting another soap 
company. gain that coveted posi- 
tion it would be very difficult, if 
not impossible, to regain the lead- 
ership. So the Schoolmaster, 
without any private information 
from the soap company’s execu- 
tive offices, ventures the assertion 
that its effective advertising is 
looked: upon largely as insurance. 
The soap company pays some- 
thing like thirty per cent. on its 
common stock. What stockholder 
would object to insuring such an 
investment? 








You Can Save Money 
On Your 
Paper andT wine 


Write For Further Information 
Paper Buyers Assn., 602Fidelity Bldg.,Buf falo,N.Y 





GUMMED LABELS 


FOR . X& M ( Arrcek Sot 
ra COPE Shifunris 


I the prompt delivery of your mail and express ship- 
| aioe ee 
) McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
‘ peat pape el poe convcnizat and economical thn te 

old style flat and loose label. Buy your gummed labeis of 

oa label 

Send for full particulars and catalogue 
“ McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H, BLACK, Pres. 


53 Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 





Successful Ad- 
vertising Ideas 
booklet for the 
asking. Popular- 
ize your Trade 
Mark. 25,000 
Papier Mache 
Rats used by 
one company. 
THE OLD KING COLE PAPIER MACHE CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Acpeal averse? 133,992 


Our biggest cipeuiatien, is in the States 
of Iowa, Be ray Innesota, Nebras- 
ka, Illin etc., i order named. 
All caeoeisiioce mg in advance. 
Flat rate, 35e. 














“CLIMAX” | 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


have proved their — su- 
periority to thousands of 
Applied satisfied users. Send for 
For samples and prove to 
your own satisfaction that they are 
the BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL. 
rene 10,000 to box 
. O. B. Buffalo 
15c per 1,000 
10c per 1,000 
8%c per 1,000 
8c per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 


457 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTING 


ADEQUATELY equipped to han- 
dle your Printinc and BinpinG 
in an effective style and with dispatch, 
Our ideal plant controls the situation’ 


Charles Francis Press 


461 Eighth Ave. New York City 


BINDING 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


Ad Writer Wanted—A man who under- 
stands financial copy. Must have sound 
ideas and be willing to work hard. 
Write, giving full particulars, salary, 
etc. Box 679, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
for high class mechanical trade journal, 
in New York City and Eastern terri- 
tory. Must be business-getter. State 
age, experience, references. Box 678, 
care Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising manager-solicitor wanted in 
fine 10,000 town. Mature, good copy 
writer and salesman. Daily has fine 
business and big lead and known as a 
model 6-page, 7-column newspaper. 
Write complete letter that will sell 
your services to me. Daily Express, 
Kirksville, Mo. 





EDITOR—for snappy, progressive trade 
weekly; we want an ambitious, ener- 
getic, practical working editor; must 
understand make-up; give full refer- 
ences; present connections and salary 
expected; clock watchers and _part 
time men keep off. Address GINGER, 
Box 666, care Printers’ Inx. 





Advertising man and salesman with 
experience wanted by a printer in Man- 
hattan. One who can solicit orders by 
calling on prospects, one who can write 
and compile copy for machinery or 
hardware manufacturers. Good oppor- 
tunity for a business getter. Address 
Box 661, care. Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST 
ON LAYOUTS AND LETTERING 

Wanted—Young man capable of han- 
dling quick layouts, general art work 
and lettering. If you have ideas and 
can finish simple drawings you will find 
this a good opportunity. ive age, ex- 
perience and salary. Address Box 669, 
care Printers’ INK. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

An Al, experienced man with a reputa- 
tion as a producer to act as_ special 
representative of the house. Straight 
commission with unlimited possibilities. 
Magazine, Street-Car, Poster or Out- 
door man preferred. Largest concern 
of its kind. Apply by letter, giving 
full details. Ad ress Box 671, care 
Printers’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS MANAGER 
who has had successful experience in 
charge of eastern or middle western 
dailies of 10,000 to 30,000 circulation. 
Forceful personality and ability to close 
difficult advertising contracts required. 
State age, education, positions held and 
salary expected. Will be held confi- 
dential FERNALD’S EXCHANGE, 
Inc., Third National Bank Bldg., 
Springfield, Mass. 











Young man, about 21, as assistant in 
Estimating Department of prominent 
advertising agency. Must be quick and 
accurate at figures and have had some 
experience with a general agency or 
special representative. Write, giving 
full pothesis, and state salary ex- 
pected. Box 667, care Printers’ Inx. 





Card writer, letterer and lay-out man 
resourceful with good original advertis- 
ing ideas, wanted for Service Depart- 
ment of leading trade paper. Submit 
specimens of work done. State full 
jetails and salary required in applica- 
tion. Samples returned. Address Box 
685, care Printers’ Ink. 


A PROGRESSIVE PRINTER 
WANTS AN ABLE ASSISTANT 


One familiar with printing office detail 
— handling customers, estimating, order- 
ing stock, etc. Christian. Chance at 
selling. Wonderful future for young 
man. State references, salary and ex- 
perience—treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress Box 682, care Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RESULT$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 


For Sale 
Footpower addressograph with complete 
equipment. First-class condition. asy 
terms. Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 











Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexers and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 


Old established, well equipped printing 
business specializing in advertising 
printing is for sale. Splendid opeer- 
tunity. Best of reasons for selling. 
Box 672, care Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU SELL TOY BALLOONS 
to “live’ merchants as “trade’ mag 
nets”? We make millions of them, and 
have a worth-while proposition for ad- 
vertising salesmen who wear a “think- 
ing cap.” AMERICAN BALLOON 
CO., 38 East 23rd St., New York City. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Position Wanted—Salesman or manager; 
write for convincing detail. Box 662,P.1. 








Copy-writer 
is available. Has snap, vim, originality, 
distinction. Can fill manager’s position. 
Box 690, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Young woman sec’y-stenographer. Gen’l 
knowledge of advertising. Box 664, P. I. 





Trade Journals desiring aie 
in New England, address A. ood, 4 
Sherman St., Roxbury District, Boston. 


LIBRARIAN 
An experienced business librarian de- 
sires a position with a firm who main- 
tain a technical library. Box 663, P. I. 








I want to manage advertising for 
Manufacturer, whose campaign needs 
careful nursing and is in the develop- 
ment stage. ox 684, care Printers’ 
Ink. 


A Right-Hand Woman 


What busy Advertising Manager or 
Sales Manager needs one? . Box 687, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor 


—exceptional ability, wide experience 
—open, Feb. 10th, for good New York 
connection. Box 681, care Printers’ Ink. 











Commercial Artist—cover designing, 
poster drawing, color sketches, lettering, 
and general designing; open for posi- 
tion, preferably in New York City; 
samples upon request, references the 
best. Box 665, care Printers’ Ink. 





Do you need a capable, experienced 
man? Twenty years with a large manu- 
facturing business. Cost accounting, 
factory efficiency, purchasing agent. 
Employed at present but desirous of 
making a change. Best of references. 
Correspondence confidential. Address 
Box 688, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
A New York copywriter with real estate 
ind mail-order experience wants to enter 
agency work; will also consider other 
openings. References as to writing 
ability from men qualified to judge. 
American; college graduate. Age, 34. 
Salary $30. Box 676, care Printers’ Ink. 


DETAIL 

Agency and Advertising Department 
Detail handled with intelligence and 
‘nthusiasm, Four years’ working knowl- 
edge of newspaper and magazine rates 
ind standings, lay-out work, checking 
ind billing, engravings and art work, 
ooklet production. New York City 
openings preferred. Box 670, care 
RINTERS’ INK. 











SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


light years’ experience in charge of 
ofitable selling campaigns. Now in 
large of branch management, publicity, 
redits and collections. Have acquired 
thorough knowledge of selling any 
mmodity that requires high pressure 
ethods for direct sales either through 
lesmen or by mail. Age 37, married. 
‘ould like profit-sharing basis, mini- 
um $4,000; te anywhere. Box 
3, care Printers’ Ink. 
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A trade paper man in charge of adver- 
tising and soliciting manufacturing ac- 
counts from New York to Cleveland 
wants new connection. Fourteen years: 
in the field. Box 674, care Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Writer, Idea and Layout 
man wants a position; fourteen years’ 
New "York agency, magazine and free 
lancing experience with many national ac- 
counts, P gre come. their direct mail maga- 

newspaper adv. Box 677, P. I. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 

A builder of healthy circulation through 
up-to-date salesmanship. Capable or- 
ganizer. 15 years’ magazine circulation 
and mail-order experience. Record of 
successes and highest class references. 
Samples of work submitted. Address 
Box 691, care Printers’ Ink. 





Am learning advertising now from the 

+ and want to connect with an 
advertising agency or manufacturer’s 
advertising department, where I can 
learn and climb. I am 25 years old, 
have sold goods over the counter and 
to the trade. If you have an opening, 
it will be to our mutual advantage to 
get together. Address F. H., Box 689, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Woman, college graduate, six years’ ex- 
perience in mail order advertising, five 
years with Daniel Low & Co. of Salem, 
desires position in or near Boston. 
Accustomed to catalogue preparation, 
copy writing, office detail. corre- 
spondent who can make friends for you 
and keep them. Has business imagina- 
tion, resource, tact. Box 668, care 
Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston. 


CAN YOU USE ME? 


I have been writing advertisements, 
special articles, and stories which illus- 
trate life insurance salesmanship, for 
fourteen years. i : 

I can present any business proposition 
in_ matter-of-fact, or romantic style. | 

I would like an opportunity to write 
for a house organ which would not re- 
uire me to make a change of residence 
or the present. 


Address Box 686, care Printers’ Ink. 











The Late JOHN A. HILL 
said the “all-around” man was 
useless except as an owner. 

can manage some publisher’s 
business for him as well as he 
can himself. 
I have been accountant, circula- 
tion manager, advertising solici- 
tor, copy-writer, manager and 
officer. 
Am at present business manager 
of large publishing company but 
desire to join smaller New York 
organization where I can earn 
a necessary $6,000 a year and 
have opportunity of making more 
through - eee on in- 
crease of business. Address 

Box 683, care Printers’ Ink, 
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¢ The readers of 
Scribner’s 
Magazine 
pay its cost 
and a profit 





§ Advertising at the rate of 
$225.00 a page if three or more 
pages are used within one 
year. Smaller space pro rata. 
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It isn’t what you spend, but what 
you know before you spend, that 
counts. If you don’t know, get 
the facts from those who do. All 
the resources of The Chicago 
Tribune’s Merchandising Service 
Department, all the data it has 
gathered concerning Chicago job- 
bers, Chicago retailers and 
Chicago consumers, the net re- 
sults of all the special investiga- 
tions it has made, are at your 
command without charge or obli- 
gation. Write for full details on 
your letterhead. 


The Chicago Tribute 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


600,000 
ees 566;660 Sunday 
Circulation. over 330,00 
360;00@ Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
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